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TO ACHIEVE A SLIM, TRIM ANKLE 
W ear “Slipper Heel” Hose 


Slipper Heel’ was expertly de- 
signed to create a sly silusion — 


that of a slim, trim ankle. It was 


than the square. And, is immea-~ 
surably successful — it seems to 


take off inches. Prove it to your- 


\) 
ingeniously accomplished by lines <. 
that converge in a point rather eS 





self by wearing a pair. 
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Y ou may pur- and at the Kayser 

« hase Ka yser Store, Fifth Ave. 

Silk Products at /q at 41st St., op 
all the Better posite the 
Shops Library. 


Licensee under Pat. No. 1,111,658 


OJ. K. & Co.—1928 *Reg. U.S. & For. Pat. Off Patented 1914 









































KASHAN ...SAROUK ... KASHMIR 


—the very ‘names paint pictures in the mind of the intricate Oriental 
charm of beautiful designs and colourings and weaves in rich rugs. 
Nowhere has there been assembled in one showing a more extensive range 
of fine Oriental rugs in large and unusual sizes than in the Floor Covering 
Department of B. Altman & Co. 

Choice can be made at any time from a selected group of from six to seven 


hundred rugs in the larger sizes, representing the art of 
the most subtle weavers in the East 


ORIENTAL RUGS——FLOOR COVERINGS-——FIFTH FLOOR 
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That: Qualify: of -patrician 
artytry -70-ayinctly 
Guerlain-i/- evidenced-again 
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NEW VONIK . 578 Madi/on Ave 
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A sli auiietns of a re- 
cently arrived English costume 
which is as correct for the on- 
looker as it is for the active 
sportswoman. In marine blue, 
natural, black or brown; and 
in yellow or white for wear 
down South. With contrasting 
bands. Size 32 to 40. $29.50 


....a costume whose quality, whose chic and whose moderate 
price are typical of everything found in the Women’s Sports 
Shop at Wanamaker'’s. Second floor—old’ building. 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 3, THROUGH SATURDAY, FEBRUARY I1] 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 
curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. The 
midweek matinée is on Wednesday unless an- 
other day is specified. E. and W. mean East 
and West of Broadway. Theatrical offerings 
are listed alphabetically in each of the three 
following subdivisions) : 
PLAYS 


Anp So to Bep: (Bijou, 45, W.)—Mrs. 
Pepys comes into control of Mr. Pepys— 
poor wretch. 

Tue Basy Cyctone: (Henry Miller’s, 43, E. 
Mat. Thurs.)—Grant Mitchell becomes em- 
broiled with two ladies and a Pekinese. 

BEHOLD, THE BripEGRoom: (Cort, 48, E.)— 
A woman of the world dies when the Right 
Man comes along and passes by. With 
Judith Anderson. 

Broapway: (Century, Cent. Pk. W. at 62.)— 
Last year’s successful melodrama of bootleg- 
gers behind the bright lights. 

BuRLESQUE: (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. Thurs.) 
—A burlesque lady wrestles with her hus- 
band and his bad habits. 

CAPONSACCHI: (Hampden’s, B’way above 62.) 
—Walter Hampden in a revival of his suc- 
cess of last season. 

Civic Repertory THEATRE: (14, W. of 6 
Ave.)—‘“The Three Sisters” (Fri., Feb. 3) 
—Russians let their emotions run riot... . 
“John Gabriel Borkman” (Sat. Mat., Feb. 
4)—A revival of Ibsen’s play. ... “The 
ot a Song” (Sat. and Mon. Eves., Feb. 4 
and 6)—Smiles through the tears. — 
“2x 2—5” (Tues., Feb. 7)—Some Danish 
madness. . . . “The First Stone” (Wed. 
Mat. and Thurs. Eve., Feb. 8 and 9)—A 
drama of New England life. . . . “The Good 
Hope” (Wed., Feb. 8)—Down in the sea 
in ships. . . . “La Locandiera” (Fri., Feb. 
10)—Funny business by our forefathers. 
... “The Master Builder” (Sat. Mat., Feb. 
11)—Ibsen and Eva Le Gallienne. ... “In- 
heritors” (Sat. Eve., Feb. 11)—Another 
drama of American life. 

Cock Rosin: (48th Street, 48, E.)—An en- 
tertaining mystery play in which a murder 
takes place on the stage of an amateur 
theatrical. 

Tue Commanp To Love: (Longacre, 48, W.) 
—Sophisticated humor in the French Em- 
bassy at Madrid. With Basil Rathbone and 
Mary Nash. 

CoguetTeE : (Maxine Elliott, 39, E.)—Splendid 
acting by Helen Hayes and Elliot Cabot in 
a play that runs from high comedy to deep 
tragedy. 

A Distant Drum: (Hudson, 44, E.)—Five 
people full-tilt after love in an artificial but 
interesting play. 

Diversion: (49th Street, 49, W.)—The pow- 
erful tragedy of a light love affair which 
ends in murder and suicide. 

Tue Docrtor’s DiremMma: (Guild, 52, W. 
2:20 and 8:20 p.m. Performances Fri. and 
Sat., Feb. 3 and 4, and then off until week 
of Feb. 13, while “Marco Millions,” with 
which it alternates weekly, takes its agg 
—Shaw’s occasionally gruesome comedy of 
the medical profession, excellently produced 
by the Theatre Guild. With Alfred Lunt. 

Dracuta: (Fulton, 46, W.)—The_blood- 
thirsty Count from Bram Stoker’s novel 
goes on the boards. 

EscaPe: (Booth, 45, W.)—Suppose, asks 
Galsworthy, an escaping criminal walked 
into your home? With Leslie Howard. 

INTERFERENCE: (Lyceum, 45, E. Mat. Thurs.) 
—In which = watch a murder being cov- 
ered up—almost. 

Marco Mittions: (Guild, 52, W. Mat. Thurs. 
Not played Fri. and Sat., Feb. 3 and 4, 
while “The Doctor’s Dilemma, ” “with which 


it alternates weekly, takes the stage.) —-The 
Theatre Guild makes a gorgeous spectacle 
of O’Neill’s satire of Marco Polo as a 
Babbitt. 

Tue Mercuant or VENIcE: (Broadhurst, 44, 
W.)—George Arliss in an excellent produc- 
tion of Shakespeare's play. 

Paris Bounp: (Music Box, 45, W.)—Two 
people manage to stay married against in- 
teresting and well presented odds. 

Porcy: (Republic, 42, W. 2:40 and 8:40 
p.M.)—The tribulations of negro life clam- 
orously told, by the Theatre Guild. 

Tue Racket: (Ambassador, 49, W.)—A feud 
between a police captain and a gang leader 
with Chicago corruption as a background. 

REINHARDT’s COMPANY: ang ae 5 B’way 
at 59. Mat. Fri. Closing Sat., 4.)— 
Tolstoy’s “The Living Corpse, ” in eos 

Tue Roya Famiry: (Selwyn, 42, W.)—Stir- 
ring and beautifully executed play about 
four generations of actors at home. 

THE SHANNONS OF Broapway: (Martin Beck, 
8 Ave. at 45.)—The Gleasons ably bolster 
up an amusing comedy about vaudeville folk. 

THE Sitver Box: (Morosco, 45, W.)—A 
slovenly revival of Galsworthy’s early 
tragedy of the unemployed, made worth 
while by a good Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 

Tue TAMING OF THE SHREW: (Garrick, 35, 
E. Mats. Thurs., Fri. and Sat. Not played 
Mon.)—A modern dress version, with Basil 
Sydney and Mary Ellis. 

Tue Triat oF Mary Ducan: (National, 41, 
W.)—tThe engrossing narrative of a mur- 
der mystery, told in a courtroom. With 
Ann Harding and Rex Cherryman. 


WITH MUSIC 


ARTISTS AND Mopets: (Winter Garden, 
B'way at 50. Mat. Tues. 8:25 p.m.)— 
Florence Moore, Jack Pearl, and Ted Lewis 
in a new version of this revue. 

A Connecticut YANKEE: (Vanderbilt, 48, 
E.)—King Arthur’s Court with modern 
music and jokes. From Mark Twain’s story. 

DetmMar’s Revers: (Shubert, 44, W. 8:15 
p.M.)—A good revue that leans toward bur- 
lesque. 

Tue Five O’Crocx Girt: (44th Street, 44, 
W.)—A smart musical comedy. With Mary 
Eaton and Oscar Shaw. 

Funny Face: (Alvin, 52, W.)—A heap of 
comedy and a good score by Gershwin. 
With the Astaires and Victor Moore. 

GotpEN Dawn: (Hammerstein’s, B’way at 
53.)—An operatic operetta with East Africa 
as a background. 

Goop News: (46th Street, 46, W.)—A good 
collegiate musical comedy. With Mary 
Lawlor and Inez Courtney. 

Hit tHe Decx! , (Belasco, 44, E. Mat. Thurs.) 

—tLast season’s hit still going strong. With 
Louise Groody. 

Lovety Lapy: (Harris, 42, W.)—A French 
musical comedy of the bedroom type made 
pleasant and amusing. With Edna Leedom. 

MANHATTAN Mary: (Apollo, 42, W.)—Ed 
Wynn is about all there is to this, but he 
is plenty. 

Tue Merry Matones: (Erlanger’s, 44, W.) 
—A musical comedy by and with George 
M. Cohan. 

My Marytanp: (Jolson’s, 7 Ave. at 59. Mat. 
Thurs.)\—An operetta about Barbara 
Frietchie and the Civil War. 

Rio Rita: (Lyric, 42, W.)—A large and lav- 
ish musical comedy. With Ada May and 
Bert Wheeler. 

Rosatiz: (New Amsterdam, 42, W.)—Mari- 
lyn Miller and Jack Donahue—what more 
can you want? 

Sue’s My Basy: (Globe, B’way at 46.)—Be- 
= yg makes you overlook a dull and 

ea 

coaw't Shar: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. Mat. 


Thurs.)—Edna Ferber’s novel and Jerome 
Kern’s music make an excellent show. 

TAKE THE Arr: (Waldorf, 50, E.)—Will Ma- 
honey the redeeming feature of an other- 
wise dull musical comedy. 

Tugs Wuire Eacie: (Casino, B’way at 39.) 
—‘The Squaw Man” set to the music of 
Rudolf Friml. 

Sunpay Nicut Sacrep Concert—‘‘Sacred” 
covering a multitude of variety acts. Qual- 
ity not vouched for. Winter Garden, B’way 
at 50, at 8:30 p.m. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


Note: The following productions were due to 

open too late to be reviewed in this issue: 

Harry Lauper: (Knickerbocker, B’way at 
38.)—On another “farewell” tour. 

SALVATION : (Empire, B’way at 40.)—Pauline 
Lord in a new play about evangelists by 
Sidney Howard and Charles MacArthur. 

STRANGE INTERLUDE: (Golden, 58, E.)—Eu 
gene O’Neill’s newest experiment, by the 
Theatre Guild. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


*Better dress, but not obligatory. 


Tue AMBASSADEURS, 146 W. 57.—A new Pa 
risian night club in the old Perroquet de 
Paris. 

AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—This sea- 
son’s débutantes in a strictly Park Avenue 
atmosphere.* 

BarNeEy’s, 85 W. 3.—A good, noisy meeting 


place. 

Cuez Fiorence, 117 W. 48.—Florence of 
Paris here with colored entertainers. A 
bit rough. 


Crus Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—A smart after 
theatre crowd and Fowler and Tamara 
dancing.* 

Crus Mrrapor, 7 Ave. at 51.—This favorite 
standby now has Lyons and Lorraine. 

Crus MontMartTRE, B’way at 50.—Emil Cole 
man’s orchestra in a pleasant country-club 
atmosphere.* 

Crus RicuMaAN, 157 W. 56.—With George 
Olsen and his entertainers—better than 
ever.* 

Heicu-Ho, 35 E. 53.—Rudy Vallee’s Yale 
Collegians are at Don Dickerman’s new 
club.* 

Vitra Venice, 10 E. 60.—A collegiate atmos- 
phere in which formal dress is required. 
Broapway ATMOSPHERE—We list only a few 
of the more interesting of this type—there 
are a dozen or more. Chez Helen Morgan 
has reopened in the 300 Club, 151 W. 54 
. . . Ben Bernie appears in his own Club 
Intime, 159 W. 49. . . . Durante, Clayton, 
and Jackson are back at the Parody Club, 
48, W. of B’way. .. . Texas Guinan is now 

at the Salon Royal, 58, W. of B’way. 
The Jungle Room, 201 W. 52, is open again 

GREENWICH VILLAGE—The County Fair, 54 
E. 9; Chico’s, 245 Sullivan; and Mori's, 
114 Bleecker, are informal, inexpensive 
and all that. 

HarteEM—Barron’s Exclusive Club, 7 Ave. at 
134; Small’s, across the street; The Nest 
169 W. 133; Club Ebony, 65 W. 129; and 
Connie’s Inn, 7 Ave. at 131, are among the 
best. The later you go, the better, and do 
not dress. 

Russ1an ATMOSPHERE—Kavkaz, B’way at 
53; Katinka, 109 W. 49; and Yar (formal 
dress required), 9 E. 54, are worth trying 
Best Saturday nights. 

ort m4 address of the Embassy Club is 
1 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 


(Continued on page 6 

















THE NEW YORKER 


The spirit of today. 
The feeling of tomor- 
row. Modern. Free... 
Tradition, not made, 
but in the making... 
Expressed in furni- 
ture. The color. The 
design. It is vital, dy- 
namic... DYNAMIQUE, 


the new furniture. 
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Creations 


Now shown exclusively by Lord and 
Taylor in New York, Marshall Field & 
Company in Chicago , and by John 
Wanamaker in New York and Philadelphia. 


Address your inquiries to these merchants. 
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ld LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 3, THROUGH SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11] 


(Continued from page 4) 


at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sunday at 3. 

are listed alphabetically.) 

Cuicaco: (Gaiety, B’way at 46. )—The play 
made into a good movie. 

Tue Circus: (Strand, B’way at 47.  Per- 
formances from 10:30 a.m. daily. Closing 
Fri., Feb. 3.)—Not as good as some others 
of Chaplin’s, but good enough. 

Tue Enemy: (Astor, B’way at 45. 2:45 
and 8:45 p.m.)—Heavy-handed, but effec- 
tive at times. 

GENTLEMEN PREFER Bionpes: (Rivoli, B’way 
at 49. Performances from 11:30 a.m. Clos- 
ing Fri., Feb. 3.)—Ruth Taylor, the perfect 
Lorelei, in a good adaptation of the book. 

Tue Jazz SincER: (Warner’s, B’way at 52. 
2:45 and 8:45 p.m.)—AI Jolson is splendid 
on the Vitaphone, but the picture is dull. 

Wines: (Criterion, B’way at 44.)—Excellent 
photography of air battles, but a silly story. 
The following, if you run across them, are 


Titles 


also recommended: ‘The Dove;’ 
Woman, and Sin;” “The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy ;”” “The Student Prince;” 
“West Point ;’’ and “The Wizard.” 
ART 
Goop AMERIcCAN—Retrospective showing of 
the best moderns; Dickinson, Demuth, 


Spencer, Kuniyoshi, etc.: Daniel, 600 Madi- 
son (above 57). Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. 

O’Keerre—Annual display of color by the 
pioneer of her sex: Stieglitz, Room 303, 
Anderson Galleries, 489 Park Ave. (at 59). 
Open 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.M.; Sun., 2 to 5 p.m. 

Aucustus JoHN—An important English 
painter’s works here for a short time (Clos- 
ing Sun., Feb. 5): Anderson Galleries, 489 
Park Ave. (at 59). Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M.; 
Sun., 2 to 5 p.m. 

SteERNE—One of the popular Europeanized 


Americans: Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth 
—. (at 57). Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. week- 
ays. 


Enciisn CrLassics—Gainsborough, Raeburn, 
and Hoppner: Van Diemen Galleries, 21 
E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

AMBASSADORS—Mexiean paintings, under 
auspices of Government: Art Center, 65 E. 
56. Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. weekdays. 

Curirico—Mad modern, first time here (Clos- 
ing Sat., Feb. 11): Valentine Gallery, 43 
E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Woopncuts—Classics from 15th and 16th Cen- 
turies (Closing Sat., Feb. 11): M. Knoed- 
ler, 14 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. week- 
days. 

Drecas—Drawings of the master tub and 
dance man: Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57. Open 


9 a.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 
Pascin—Beautiful drawings of a master 
(Closing Sat., Feb. 4): Weyhe Galleries, 


794 Lexington (above 61). Open 9 a.m. to 
6 P.M. weekdays. 

Drawincs—Excellent examples of Forain, 
McBey, etc.: Frederick Keppel, 16 E. 57. 
Open 9 a.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

CaRNEGIE—Annual hodge-podge of the world’s 
painters, first shown at Pittsburgh, and now 
on a visit to the Brooklyn Museum. Open 
10 a.m. to § p.m.; Sun., 2 to 6 P.M. 

Moperns—At last a roof over their heads. 
New museum dedicated to the living: New 
York University, 100 Wash. Sq. E. Open 
9 a.M. to 10 p.m. weekdays. 

ARCHITECTURAL Leacue Exursit—Annual 
exposition: Fine Arts Bldg., 215 W. 57. 
Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 8 to 10 p.m. 
weekdays; Sun., 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. 


MUSIC 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
at 3 and 8:30 p.m. Listing is chronological.) 


RECITALS 


Fritz KreisLer—Don’t go up unless you 
have tickets now. Carnegie Hall, Fri. Eve., 
Feb. 3. 

AnpRES SEGovia—The great guitarist again. 
Town Hall, Sat. Aft., Feb. 4. 

Fropor CHALIAPIN—The great Russian in a 
recital. Hotel Roosevelt, Sat. Aft., Feb. 4. 

Louis GrRAVEURE—A song specialist returns. 
Town Hall, Sun. Aft., Feb. 5. 

Percy GRAINGER—A piano master. 
Hall, Wed. Eve., Feb. 8 

Moriiz RosentTHAL—Another piano master. 
Town Hall, Sat. Aft., Feb. 11 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 


PHILHARMONIC—At Carnegie Hall, Sat. 
Morn. Feb. 4, at 10:30, Children’s Concert 
(Schelling conducting) ; Toscanini conduct- 


Carnegie 


ing—Sat. Eve., Feb. 4; Sun. Aft., Feb. 5; 
Thurs. Eve., Feb. 9; Fri. Aft., Feb. 10 
(2:30); Sat. Eve., Feb. 11. 


Boston Symenoxy—Koussevitzky conduct- 
ing. Carnegie Hall, Sat. Aft., 

PHILADELPHIA hag Me dl con- 
ducting. Carnegie Hall, Tues. Eve., Feb. 7. 

N.Y. SympHony—Damrosch conducting. Car- 


negie Hall, Fri. Eve., Feb. 10, and Sat. 
Aft., Feb. 11. 

PreopLe’s CuHorus—Camilieri conducting. 
Town Hall, Sat. Eve., Feb. 11. 

OPERA 

METROPOLITAN Opera Company: (Perform- 
ances in at 2 and 8 p.m.)—Fri. Mat., 
Feb. 3, ““The King’s Henchman’”’; Fri. Eve., 
Feb. 3, “The Barber of Seville”; Sat. Mat., 
Feb. 4, “Carmen’’; Sat. Eve., Feb. 4, “Gét- 
terdammerung”; Sun. Eve., Feb. 5, Opera 


Concert, Bamboschek conducting. (Sched- 
ule for later dates to be announced.) 

AMERICAN Opera Company: (Gallo Theatre, 
54, W. of B’way. Performances begin at 
2:30 and 8:15 p.m.)—Fri., Feb. 3, “Pag- 
liacci” and “The Sunset Trail’; Sat. Mat., 
Feb. 4, “Abduction from the Seraglio” ; Sat. 
Eve., Feb. 4, “Marriage of Figaro’’; Mon., 
Feb. 6, “Abduction from the Seraglio” : 
Tues., Feb. 7, “Carmen”; Wed., Feb. 
, “Abduction from the Seraglio” ; Thurs., 
Feb. 9, “Carmen’”’; Fri., Feb. 10, "« Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio’; Sat. Mat., Feb. 
11, “Pagliacci” and “The Sunset Trail’; 
Sat. Eve., Feb. 11, “Carmen.” 


ON THE AIR 


PHILHARMONIC ConcEertT—Schelling conduct- 
ing. Children’s concert, Sat., Feb. 4, at 11 
A.M., over WOR. 

N.Y. SympHony Concert—Conducted by 
Damrosch. Fri., Feb. 10, at 10 a.m. (Chil- 
dren’s concert), and Sat., Feb. 11, at 8 p.m., 
over WJZ. 

JACQUES HIBAUD—French violinist, 
Feb. 5, at 9:15 p.m., over WEAF. 

RupotF Frimit—Composer, in piano recital, 
Mon., Feb. 6, at 9:30 p.m., over WEAF. 


SPORTS 


Boxtnc—(At Mad. Sq. Garden. Preliminaries 
begin at 8:30 p.m.)—Mike McTigue vs. 
? Lomski, light-heavyweights, Fri., Feb. 

Benny Bass, N.B.A. featherweight 
» REPT vs. Tony Canzoneri, N.Y. title- 
holder, 15 rounds, Fri., Feb. 10. 

Hockey (PROFESSIONAL)—(All games at 
Mad. Sq. Garden, at 8:45 p.m.)—Sun., Feb. 
5, N.Y. Americans vs. Chicago. . Tues., 
Feb. 7, N.Y. Rangers vs. Ottawa. 


Sun., 


Thurs., Feb. 9, N.Y. Americans vs. Detroit. 
Inpoor Poto—(At Squadron A Armory. 
Mad. Ave. at 94. Matches start at 8:30 
Pp.M.)—Sat., Feb. 4, Class A, West Point 


Officers vs. Squadron A. Sat., Feb. 11, 
Class A, Essex Troop vs. " Squadron A. 
Inpoor Tenn1s—Women’s Invitation Tour- 


nament, with Molla Mallory, Eleanor Goss, 


and others. Finals Sat., Feb. 4, at 2 P.M. 
Heights Casino, 75 Montague St., B’klyn. 
OTHER EVENTS 
Spence ALUMNAE PLay—“Irene,” a musical 


to be presented this year. Hotel 
Plaza, Fri., Feb. 3, at 8:30 p.m. 

Lecture—(At Town Hall)—“AE” (George 
Russell), Irish poet and writer, on “The 
Resurrection of a Nation,” Fri., Feb. 3, at 
11 a.m., to be followed by 

Literary LuncHEoN—And discussion on 
“The Author and the Reading Public,” by 
“AE” (George Russell), Fannie Hurst. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and others. Hotel 
Roosevelt, Fri., Feb. 3, at 1 P.M. 

Avuction—An excellent assortment of antique 


comedy, 


English and American furniture. Anderson 
Galleries, Park Ave. at 59, Fri. and Sat., 
Feb. 3 and 4, at 2 P.M. 

Pustic Batt—Annual military ball of the 
N.Y. Chapter of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, at the Waldorf-Astoria, Sat. Eve., 
Feb. 11. 


Army-Navy LuncHron—Farewell tribute to 


Rear Admiral Chas. P. Plunkett, and wel- 
come to Maj. Gen. Hanson E. Ely. Hotel 
Astor, Sat., Feb. 11, at 12:30 p.m. 


COMING EVENTS 


(Our monthly reminder for readers who look 

ahead.) 

Art—Exhibit of works of John S. 
Grand Central Art, Galleries, 
Mar. 23. 

Music—(At Carnegie Hall unless otherwise 
noted.) —Orchestras: Beethoven Symphony, 
Zaslawsky conducting, Feb. 17, Mar. 9, and 
April 13; Boston Symphony, Koussevitzky 
conducting, Mar. 8, 10, and April 12 and 
14; Philadelphia Symphony, Mar. 6 and 20, 
and April 3 and 17; N.Y. Symphony, Dam- 
rosch conducting, through Feb. and Mar., 
with Maurice Ravel, Mar. 8 and Mar. 11 
(Mecca Temple) ; with Jascha Heifetz, Mar. 
30 and April 1; Philharmonic, Toscanini 
conducting, until April 1. . . . Important 
Recitals: Feodor Chaliapin, Feb. 15 (Town 
Hall) ; Serge Rachmaninoff, Feb. 18 and 
Mar. 31; Fritz Kreisler, Mar. 17; Ignace 
Paderewski, Mar. 24... .. On Feb. 24 the 
Oratorio Society, with a festival chorus of 
400 voices, will give “Elijah.” 

THEATRE Orentncs—( Dates highly uncer- 
tain.) —“‘Our Betters,”’ revival of Somerset 
Maugham’s comedy, with Ina Claire and 
Constance Collier; “The Bachelor Father,” 
with June Walker ; “Greenwich Village 
Follies,” week of Feb. 20. o*"pee 
Three Musketeers,” musical ‘comedy by 
Wm. Anthony Maguire, lyrics by Wode- 
house, music by Friml, Mar. 12... . 
“Paris,” with Irene Bordoni, Mar. 12... . 
“Diplomacy,” revival of Sardou’s play, with 
Wm. Faversham, Margaret Anglin, Frances 
Starr, and Jacob Ben-Ami, sometime in 
April. 

Doc SHow—Westminster Kennel Club Show 
Mad. Sq. Garden, Feb. 13, 14, and 15. 

S1x Day Bicycre Race—Mad. Sq. Garden 
Mar. 3-9 

Frower SHow—At Grand Central Palace 
Mar. 19-24. [The Landscape Architects 
Exhibit will take place at the same time at 
the Arden Galleries, 460 Park Ave.] 

[Note that Lincoln’s birthday (Feb. 12) falls 
on Sunday and the Monday following wil 
be a holiday. Valentine’s Day is Tues., Feb. 
14. Washington’s birthday (Feb. 22) falls 
on Wednesday.] 

[Note to Parents: Children’s plays will be 
continued throughout the winter at the 
Booth Theatre, 45, W. of B’way, every 
Sat. at 10:30 a.m., and at the Heckscher 


Sargent, 
Feb. 14 


Theatre, 1 E. 104, every Sat. at 2:30 p.m.] 
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pr inted such a success! and one of those really ex- 
* clusive fashions that will remain so--- 
handkerchief chiefly because it is practically impos- 


linen! 


sible to get the finest french hand- 
kerchief linen in this country 
---however, we are prepared, 
and our sports shop presents 
another success---the most 
charming new collec- 
tion of sports frocks 
you can imagine. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


OR a little while, in a snow- 

fall, the hard chords of life are 

muted—the “L” ghosts along 
in a white world of its own overhead, 
cabs steal about with hardly a whis- 
per, and something very like peace 
descends on street and park. We some- 
times wonder why the City Govern- 
ment tilts so vigorously at the snow. 
The first flake has hardly fluttered 
down when every infernal machine in 
town is rushing to do battle, as though 
we would all perish of starvation un- 
less the streets were scraped bare again. 
They even work the ploughs and scrap- 
ers all night, beneath the windows of 
people trying to sleep. Is snow such 
poisonous stuff? Our own feeling is 
that it is something to be honored and 
preserved—and we would like to see 
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all citizens provided with little tin- 
kling bells so that they would make 
merry sounds as they plodded about 
their business, in high rubber boots. 


oem Hart ey, of the Levia- 
than, is resigning his command, 
so he says, because he yearns to live the 
life of the average American—which 
is the strangest reason we have ever 
heard of for coming ashore, We could 
understand the average 
American yearning to live the life of 
a sea captain; for we well know that 
the second-floor sleeping porch of 
many a house in the suburbs is the 


reverse, an 


spumy bridge of a land-bound pilot. 
Could it be that Captain Hartley has 


not let the whole truth out? From 
our own experience with the wide- 
flung sea, we believe that there is only 
one thing that could possibly send a 
salty man ashore—passengers. The 
jokes Captain Hartley had to laugh at 
in the dining saloon, the speeches he 


had to make to the tourists aft; these 
will stay with him through the long 
firm nights of average American life 
when he misses the sound of a channel 
buoy and the rattle of a winch on a 
clean deck! 


T the moment, the first lady of 
the land, as far as we are con- 
cerned, is Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Tr. She is renewing her effort for im- 
proving the appearance of wayside re- 
freshment (“hot dog”) stands. Just 
the thought of their unfathomable 
ugliness has often been enough to de- 
ter us from journeying forth on coun- 
try pikes, and on one sombre occasion 
—after a tour of nearby counties— 
we suddenly quit this country entirely 
and lived abroad for a year. We ap- 
plaud Mrs. Rockefeller, and we can’t 
help thinking how difficult her lot is, 
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“HOT DOGS 
too. Even her motives will be ques- 
tioned. People will say that she is 


just trying to make it pleasant for mo- 


torists to stop and buy her father-in- 
law’s gasoline. 


HERE is wistful flavor 

in the newest magic—the instru- 
ment that draws music from the ether 
at the wave of a hand. No one (un- 
less it be 
ments) can fail to find a plaintive 
delight in this attempt to comb the in- 
finite, to sift the sad vapor that wraps 
us. Ata surprisingly early age we too 
realized that we were in the presence 
of greater beauty than we could ever 
hope to express, that we were listening 


such a 


makers of musical instru- 


to loftier songs than we would ever 
be able to hurl back at the sky, even 
At 
this same early age, we were aware 
that—for some 
were going to have to make the at- 
tempt. What a mad crotchet when the 


in our lustiest piping moments. 


reason or other—we 


J 
Fa! 
Gi 


Creator filled the 
sadness no one could ever distil] with 
then 


airy regions with a 


word, wand, or song — and 
turned loose whole handfuls of mor- 


tals who knew they had to try! 


HUNDRED taxicabs huddled to 

the Lexington Avenue curb at the 
approach of a wildly clanging bell. 
The roadster was brilliant, and the fire 
lord within was vigorously mustached. 
As the car 
motor gasped and expired, while the 
bell, faithful to the end, continued its 
boisterous command. Other 
trians floundered, uncertain. Our own 
Gift for Doing the Right Thing, 
We shyly 


arrived abreast of us, its 


pedes- 


however, saved us. averted 
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our eyes, turned 
abruptly down a 
side street, and 
went our way. 


With Love 
HE same 


gentleman 
who gave a friend 
of his, sailing for 
Europe, a lovely 
going-away gift 
consisting of a 
bowl of goldfish, 
has been up to 
another prank. 
Came, not long 
since, the birth- 
day of a friend 
and, casting about 
for the least use- 
ful present he 
could think of to 
send him, he 
chanced to come 
upon it in a little 
shop in Forty- 
second Street. He 
bought it, wrapped it up daintily and 
sent it. It is a large wall map of 
Bergen County, New Jersey. 


Rabbi and Judge 


UST as Judge Lindsey, hopping 

frog-like about the stage, shouted: 
“T deny that sex is sin!” two enormous 
wind-blown policemen came gustily 
into Carnegie Hall out of the driving 
blizzard. The snow still glistened 
in little beads on their rubber capes 
and red ears, but when they heard 
what was not sin they stopped dead in 
their tracks, and for the better part 
of an hour stood, dripping and atten- 
tive, trying to learn what companion- 
ate marriage meant and whether it 
was in violation of any city ordinance, 
We had never before seen two police- 
men so bewildered about their sex life. 

The debate was a big success and 
was very confusing. Rabbi Wise, 
darkly handsome, mellifluous, all unc- 
tion, all irony, continually referred to 
his opponent as “Dear Lindsey,” in 
mellow, patronizing tones. The little 
Denver judge, bald and _ excited, 
howled at the roof, throwing his voice 
and his arms about in anguish. The 
large and assorted audience, having 
braved the blizzard, sat quietly in 
their seats and took careful notes. So 
many ladies were taking notes that we 
trembled to think of the next meet- 


“Here y’are—get your 
dollar-fifty harmonica 
for twenty-five cents.” 







ing of the East Orange Woman’s 
Club. 

The Judge said companionate mar- 
riage was the existing form and should 
be made legal. The Rabbi said it was 
a shopping excursion into sex. (Ap- 
plause from the excursionists.) One 
of the funniest reversals of feeling we 
ever witnessed came at the end. Rabbi 
Wise concluded his speech in a burst 
of rhetoric, an appeal for the old mar- 
riage that was “the crowning glory of 
the human race.” He sat down amid 
loud applause. Whereupon up jumped 
the Judge and shouted: “TI accuse the 
Rabbi of having appealed to your emo- 
tions!’ It was a master stroke, and the 
audience, heartily ashamed of their 
emotions, raised a thunderous volley 
of clapping. 

The subject seemed not quite clear 
to everybody. “You might as well 
legalize murder,” said one vibrant 
lady to her escort, as people were filing 
out. “It’s a swell idea but it would 
be too much for me,” giggled a happy 
young man. 

We were a trifle vague about the 
whole thing ourself. Someone stopped 
us outside and asked us who the speak- 







er had been. 
“Rabbi Ben Ez- 
ra,” we replied, 


uncertainly. 


W hat Is Done 
With Them 


N inquisitive 

government 
patrol boat scur- 
rying about New 
York waters the 
other evening 
came upon a 
small] vessel from 
which mysterious 
packets were be- 
ing lowered into the sea. 
The patrol gave voice to 
a megaphoned “What are 
you dumping?” The an- 
swer, brief and surprising, 
was, “Razor blades.” Af- 
ter a pause, came another 
megaphone call, “We’ve all had 
our laugh; what are you really 
dumping?” The response to this was 
the same. The patrol boat came along- 
side and the officer in“command de- 
clared that he had never heard of such 
a thing. He was shown a permit from 
the War Department, however, and 
had nothing more to say. 

The fact is that this boat is chartered 
twice a year by a razor-blade manu- 
facturing company and puts out with 
a cargo of blades rejected because of 
imperfections in manufacture. The 
cargo in question consisted of nineteen 
million blades worth, had they been in 
marketable condition, around two mil- 
lion dollars. ‘They weighed thirty- 
eight tons and it took four men four 
hours to throw them away. 


Architects? Evening 
HE Beaux Arts Ball of 1928 


might go down into record as the 
night on which the portly came into 
their own. Never have we seen so 
many extremely tall and extremely fat 
men on one dance floor, all of them 
looking positively handsome instead 
of silly. Arabian and Moroccan 
habiliments, even feminine ones, are 
apparently enhanced by flesh and 
bulk. 

Other trivial notes of the evening: 
the pageant more beautiful and more 
dramatic than ever and, from its stag- 
ing, far easier to see; a piquant vivan- 
diére holding up the Foreign Legion 
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procession after the drums had sound- 
ed the entrance by frantic cries of 
“Who the devil has my compact!” 
fewer down-and-outers before six 
A.M. than last year; the usual concen- 
tration of the elated in the elevators; 
more than a dozen (actual count by 
one of our observers) private orches- 
tras playing in private suites for 
dancers, some of whom never got to 
the main ballroom at all; private 
rooms and parties difficult to locate 
because of the Astor’s strange system 
of numbering its rooms with odd 
numbers many corridor miles from 
even numbers; the versatile Mr. Ken- 
neth Murchison leading the orchestra 
with his usual gusto; not a single red- 
coated M.F.H. taking in the ball as 
sometimes happens after the fox-hunt- 
ing gathering of the night before; Al- 
bertina Rasch girls starring in the 
pageant but looking ennuyées by three 
A.M. (we can vouch for at least three 
bored Raschers); photographers doing 
the usual rushing business, especially 
among the elderly; the seven-thou- 


sand-dollar gown chiefly notable for 
its write-ups in the next morning’s 
papers. 


Fun Underground 


HE hole in the ground under 
Gray’s drug store known as Joe 
Leblang’s should be visited by every- 
body. Somehow it is the epitome of 
all that is Broadway. It is the fox’s 


earth in the maddest hunt in the 
world. 
At show time the other night 


we burrowed down there and found it 
more truly Broadway, more nearly 
Coney, than ever. An efficiency expert 
has devised a system for keeping the 
crowds back from the cut-rate counter 
by posting the listings on a board in 
the the floor and the 
outskirts of the main attraction were 
machines for reading palms, a jew- 
elry shiner (alive), a key maker 
(alive), a nameplate machine, a ciga~ 
rette vending machine, shelled nuts, a 
fountain, a novelty gift 


centre of on 


soda and 








“For God’s sake, Henry, show a LITTLE joie de vivre, can’t you?” 
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shop. Business was good. The only 
make is that Mr. 
Leblang go the limit—that he install 
a shoot-the-chutes for getting into the 


suggestion we can 


place and a roller coaster for getting 
out. 


Men and Muzzles 


ITH her nine-year-old son and 

her police dog a lady was walk- 

ing down Fifth Avenue when she en- 
countered two policemen standing at 
the corner of Forty-fifth Street. 
“Where’s that dog’s muzzle?” de- 
manded one. The lady was frightened 
but was finally able to reply, none too 
boldly, “It’s up at Saks, being sized; 
I’m to get it later today.” This, 
the cops decided, was 0.K., and the 
trio was about to proceed when the 
little boy, who was not frightened, 
delivered himself of this loud remark, 
“T bet you guys wouldn’t have said a 
word if you hadn’t been together. You 
just wanted to show off.” The terrified 
lady almost broke into a run but slack- 
ened when she heard 

laughter behind her and 
one of the cops calling, 
“Maybe you’re right, kid.” 


Music Makers 


E were 
enough to be seated 


fortunate 


a few rows behind Rach- 
maninoff the other night in 
the Plaza ballroom 
Theremin, the young Rus- 
sian scientist, produced 
strange sounds, then tunes, 
and finally played Scriabin 
and Saint-Saéns by waving 
his hands gently at anten- 
nae on a box. Rachmanin- 
off was in his seat, an un- 
comfortable chair about 
fifteen back, many 
minutes before the strange 
concert began. As the cur- 
tains parted and revealed 
a lot of curious electrical 


when 


rows 


apparatus, the pianist sat 
up straight and put on a 
pair of horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

But when anassistant im- 
mediately began to read an 
explanation of what was 
going to happen, Rachma- 
ninoft took off his glasses 
and reading 


several pieces of literature 


lapsed into 


on the subject. These were 
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spread out on his lap. He put on his 
glasses and took them off again every 
few minutes during the evening. 

His interest was casual until Ther- 
emin produced the first semblance of a 
melody. Then Rachmaninoff turned 
around and smiled and lifted his eye- 
brows at some friends behind him. He 
applauded but twice, once after the play- 

























Rubin- 
“Night” 
and once when 
the concert was 
finished. His applause was brief, soft- 
handed and unemotional, Although the 
long program and its final monotony 
caused about half the audience to depart 
before it was over, Rachmaninoff stayed 
till the last and did not appear restive. 
At the beginning he had crossed his 
left leg over his right and he did not 
shift this position. When, as often 
happened, something wrong 
musically, he showed no annoyance. 
His intervals of intense interest were 
comparatively few, but one of them 
was when Theremin and his pupil, 
Mr. Goldberg, played together Glin- 
ka’s “Elegy.” On he 
raised his right hand and imitated the 
motions Theremin was making with 
his left. These were the open-fingered 
motions of a hand playing the piano. 
During one composition, however, he 


ing of 
ce 
stein’s 


went 


one occasion 


read apparently all the way 
through a sketch of Theremin’s 
life. When at one point the 
scientist caused the music to 
sound from the rear of the hall, 
Rachmaninoff was one of the 
few who did not turn around 
and stare. 

The concert over, Rachmaninoff 
was surrounded. More people seemed 
in fact to know him than anyone else 
there. As one excited woman who, 
speaking in Russian, apparently at- 
tempted to fire his enthusiasm for the 
concert with her own, he shook his 
head two or three times unsmilingly. 
He did smile when a very young lady 
at his side began shouting “Bravo!” 
and “Magnifique!” to the bowing sci- 
entist. He patted her gently on the 
shoulder, and said ‘“Sh-h.” Then 
finally, still smiling, he said in French, 
“You exaggerate.” 


. The Song Is Ended 


T is rarely that travellers 

can hold us with tales of 
Baltimore, but one did the 
other morning with the story 
of a curious occurrence in a 
movie theatre there. It is one 
of those Little Cinema the- 
atres that go in for art, and 
the pretentious offering on the 
evening in question was a 
photoplay concerned with the career of 
Handel. The stage was charmingly 
arranged, a well-mannered audience 
filled the cozy auditorium and, as a 
score, a small orchestra played well- 
chosen selections of the composer 
whose life was being depicted. To top 
off the finale of the picture, a concert- 
size phonograph, just offstage, was to 
burst forth with the famous “Halle- 
lujah” chorus. Something went in- 
fernally wrong with this, however. 
When it came time for the chorus to 
swell out, there was the faint blur of 
the needle (an extra loud needle) as 
its guardian, in the dark wings, set it 
on the whirling disc and then, a mo- 
ment later came a loud blaring of the 
famous jazz masterpiece, “Horses.” 


Fads in Fuselage 


HE manager of an aircraft cor- 

poration tells us that the amateur 
aviator is appearing in large num- 
bers and that he presents problems. 
Last week, for instance, the president 
of a New Jersey bank came into 
the corporation’s New York office 
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a %. 


with his paying 


. Se 
teller in tow, a 
chap who, he said, 
had had thirty hours of aviation 


during the war. A fund of sixty- 
five thousand dollars had been ac- 
cumulated, the banker explained, 
and he wanted an airplane for the 
teller, whom he called Bill. ““We’re 
pretty proud of Bill,” he said, “and 
we believe the publicity of a long 
flight will pay our town back ten-fold. 
Now where would you suggest that 
Bill fly?” The manager is a strong, 


silent man. “Back to Jersey,” he 
said. 
All the aeronautical men try to 


elude the lady purchaser, it seems. One 
not long ago cornered an aircraft offi- 
cial on a Long Island field and had 
him demonstrate the abilities of his 
planes for her. When it was all over, 
she said that they were just dandy and 
she 


she would take one. “But,” 
added, fumbling in her purse and 
bringing out a bit of cloth, “it must 


be this color—fuchsia.” The official 
became very moody and a mechanic 
who heard it all went into a tool shed 
and threw himself among the tools. 
The lady, however, got her fuchsia 
plane. 


Dusky Answer 

STAID householder of the East 

Eighties employs a faithful col- 
ored couple who run his ménage with 
such efficiency and such evidence of 
solicitude for him and his family that 
his feeling toward them is one of ten- 
der gratitude. When, therefore, the 
feminine member of the pair was 
taken sick the family physician was 
summoned at once. He looked at her 
tongue, inspected her eyelids, asked 
where the pain was. He then placed a 
thermometer in her mouth, and, turning 
apprehensive husband, ad- 
dressed further questions to him. 
“Has she,” he asked, “ever had any 
children?” “No, sah,” replied the 
husband promptly. It was at this 
point that the bedridden lady lifted 
her hand, removed the thermometer 
from her mouth, said, “Yes, one,” 
and returned the thermometer. 


to the 








Unfinished Business 


FEW weeks ago we spoke of 

those blobs of stone on the Met- 
ropolitan Museum which should really 
be pretty sculptured groups. This now 
brings us to the subject of Grant’s 
Tomb, before which, may we mega- 
phone, you will not see an equestrian 
statue of General Grant, nor, topping 
the columns, the figures of five of 
Grant’s generals, nor yet, above the 
whole, an inspiring, allegorical con- 
ception of Peace. The monument is 
in the same situation as the Metro- 
politan Museum; there are no funds 
to complete it as originally planned. 
Meanwhile people still snicker because 
said it looks like a 
cheese box on a cracker box. 

A hopeful little group known as 
the officers and executive committee 
of the Grant’s Monument Association 
is what makes Grant’s Tomb go. The 
association itself numbers ninety-eight, 
and no organization that we can think 
of offhand has and has had such dis- 
tinguished names on its membership 
rolls. At present Elihu Root is hon- 
orary president and General Harbord 


someone once 
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“The lion may be the king of 
beasts, and the eagle the king 
of birds, but the flea is the 
queen of insects in strength, 
activity, and determination.” 


president. The 
late Elbert Gary 
was _ Vice-presi- 
dent, and in the 
recent past such 
men as Carnegie, 
Choate, James 
Gordon Bennett, 
J. P. Morgan, 
Joseph Pulitzer, 
Frank A. Mun- 
sey, Levi Mor- 
ton, and White- 
law Reid have 
been _ associated 
with it. When 
the monument was built the Union 
League Club naturally was deeply in- 
terested, and frequently since then the 
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secretary of the club has also been 
secretary of the monument associa- 
tion. A young lawyer who served in 


both capacities a few years ago, and 
whose duty it was to cal] the annual 
meeting, was made breathless by the 
turnout of distinguished men that re- 
sulted from his summons. He esti- 
mates their aggregate wealth at ten 
billions. On this occasion the busi- 
ness of the meeting consisted in ac- 
cepting seven thousand dollars which 
the city has been annually turning over 
to the association, and in authorizing 

























“Pardon me. Is this the original cast?” 





the secretary to expend the amount on 
current expenses. These distinguished 
men have managed for twenty years 
to get that amount from the city every 
twelvemonth, and it pays for a cus- 
todian, his assistant, and occasional 
charwomen, and makes possible a re- 
pair here and there. ‘There has never 
really been enough money to do the 
thing properly, however, and the emi- 
nent gentlemen, meeting in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, have jingled keys 
in their pockets and frowned at their 
inability to cement that unfriendly 
cornice or anchor that wobbly step— 
or to complete the edifice. This year 
the contract with the city expires, and 
they will face a real crisis. 


Two Connoisseurs 


HE current gentleman-mistaken- 

for-a-waiter story has for its set- 
ting one of those midtown places 
where the liquor laws are broken in a 
quiet, refined way. The management 
boasts a cellar of imported champagne, 
the authenticity of which, however, 
was impugned by a pompous gentle- 
man the other night. After 
pouring himself a glass of 
his favorite vintage, he loud- 
ly announced his distrust of 
its quality, possibly to im- 
press those about him that 
he was a connoisseur in such 
matters. Even more loudly 
he summoned a man in a 
tuxedo who was standing, it 
attentively, at a 
near-by table. 


seemed 
“My man,” 
said the finicky one, “do you 
call this real Clicquot?” 
The other lifted the 
solemnly, sipped at and then 
downed _ its 
“Ves,” he said, 
went back to his 
party and sat down. 


glass 


contents, 
and 
own 
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“Pve wanted to meet you for simply ages, my dear major. Ive so enjoyed your f 
lovely little essays on the nesting habits of the titmouse!” 


“Dm afraid, madam, you have the wrong major.” (7 
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THE COKE SITUATION 


upGE Orro H. Rocksotrom, 

the great iron, steel and coke 

magnate, was sitting in his swivel 
chair when I was ushered into his 
presence. This ushering had been ac- 
complished in an unusual and refresh- 
ing manner. The thing had been 
planned in the reception room outside 
the private office of this remarkable 
captain of industry. 

There was a large gold-and-lacquer 
sedan chair or palanquin of elaborate 
make. By it stood four Irene Bordonis, 
ready to bear me into the presence of 
the great man. An obsequious usher 
had invited me to take my seat in 
the sedan chair, because the moment 
for my interview with the man on 
whose lightest word the destinies of 
hundreds of thousands of coke-be- 
grimed wage slaves hung, was near at 
hand. At the behest of this usher I 
prepared to take my seat among 
the silken cushions of the palanquin. 
It was a rather novel entrance to an 
interview with a captain of industry, 
I thought. I could not help but reflect 
how different this was from inter- 
viewing Charles M. Schwab. 

There is nothing like interviewing 
Charles M. Schwab if one has the 
blues, or is feeling down on his luck. 
Whenever I have a bad day and that 
feeling of impending disaster won’t 
wear off, I always knock off work and 
interview Charlie Schwab. But I al- 
ways crawl into his office on my hands 
and knees. That is a little code he and 
I have. He knows that when he sees 
a young man crawling into the of- 
fice on his hands and knees, it will 
probably turn out to be me, so he is 
not afraid. The fellows from the 
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other newspapers just walk in, and 
they get no news from Mr. Schwab. 
Having had enough originality and 
imagination to becotne a leader of in- 
dustry himself, he appreciates original- 
ity in others, and as’ he has often said 
to me in those soft, still hours just 
between dusk and dark that invite con- 
fidences, he says to me, he says: “If 
anybody asked me what one thing I 
liked about you more than any other 
one thing, I would say it was your 
habit of crawling into my office on 
your hands and knees when you come 
to interview me. I mean to say, a 
thing like that breaks the ice. I can’t 
be formal and stiff with a fellow who 
approaches me winsomely, like that. 
I can’t tell him I haven’t got any 
news today. I can tell that to those 
fellows from the other papers, those 
unimaginative chaps who get into my 
office by alternately placing one foot 
in front of the other, but when a 
man shows enough originality to come 
in on all fours, I just give in. He has 
sold himself to me and he can have 
half of anything I’ve got except half 
of anything I’ve got.” 

“T’ve been working on a new idea, 
chief,” I said to him. 

““Let’s have a look at it,” said he. 

I took out a lot of blue prints. 
Somehow they reminded me of a day 
on a sunny slope of a hill outside 
Rome. The Eternal City was in the 
distance, the blue sky above. I was 
lolling on this slope with Gertrude 
Atherton, Willa Cather, Edna Fer- 
ber, Zona Gale, Rebecca West, George 
Eliot, Fannie Hurst, Frances New- 
man and Sheila Kaye-Smith. We were 
making love. But what’s the use of 
bringing up the dead past? 





“TI thought,” I told Mr. Schwab, 
“that it might be a good idea if I 
rolled into your office to interview 
you some day.” 

I could see he wasn’t quite sure. 

“Do you think the country is quite 
ready for that sort of thing yet?” 
he asked me. 

“Was the country ready for flying 
when the Wright Brothers sent their 
picayunish little gadget into the air 
at Kittyhawk:” I replied. “Was the 
country ready for wireless when Gu- 
glielmo Marconi wrested from the 
unwilling ether the secret of the wire- 
less?” 

“C.Q.D.,” assented Mr. Schwab, 
gravely. 

“Was the country ready for the au- 
tomobile ... ?” 

He stopped me with a gesture. Now 
this gesture that he stopped me with 
is a gesture that might come in handy 
to a lot of you people some time in 
case you ever want to stop people. 
Could you come around for cocktails, 
say Thursday at five, and I'll show 
you how he did it. O.K! Thursday 
at five. 

So I was stopped by that gesture. 

I saw that I had “sold” him on the 
rolling business. 

“Let’s see you roll in.” 

“Gladly.” 

“T think I like the coming in on 
all fours better,” he said, after the 
conclusion of the demonstration. 


However, I am here to say that the 
day will come when rolling in on all 
fours will be the accepted method of 
entering a magnate’s office for the pur- 
pose of interviewing him, and your 
grandchildren and my grandchildren 
will laugh at us for old fogies when 








he 





“This is where 
yow ll sleep, 
Professor.” 


they think that we knew nothing in 
1928 about rolling in on all fours. 

It is always a pleasure to interview 
Charles M. Schwab, and as I have 
just recounted, that is the way I al- 
ways enter his private office. Some- 
times I go out on my ear. Sometimes 
I go out on my own. I think a fel- 
low ought to be pretty much on his 
own after thirty. 


NJTOW we ought to get back 
4 to the interview with Mr. 
Rockbottom. 

There was the palanquin. The 
usher, with an obsequious bow, mo- 
tioned me to get in. 

“All right, Roxy,” I said, “Pll 
get in, but I don’t need it and I 
won’t stay in more than three min- 
utes. I think more than that produces 
too much of a perspiration and is apt 
to open the pores.” 

At the mention of the word pores, 
his eyes brightened. It seemed he had 
pores that had been opened too, so we 
met on common ground. We had quite 
a talk about pores. After that there 
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wasn’t quite such an air of stiff for- 
mality about the proceedings. 

“T tell you what let’s do,” he said, 
eagerly. “Let’s fool the old gent.” 

“How can you and I, fellows with 
pores, expect to fool a man like Otto 
H. Rockbottom, the Iron Man of 
’Change, on whose very word hangs 
the destinies of hundreds of thou- 
sands of coke-begrimed workers in 
the cokeries of Pennsylvania?” I[ 
asked. 

“He'll love it,” the usher rattled 
on. ““The idea will be this. You won’t 
get in the sedan chair at all. We’ll 
fill it full of bricks and then these 
four Irene Bordonis can carry it in... 
wait a minute. Are all the Bordonis 
here? Jake, where are the Bordonis?” 

(Jake was another usher. My name 
is Frank.) 

There was no answer, so Hodge, 
the head usher, the fellow with the 
pores, told Jake to call the roll, so 
Jake did. 

“Trene Bordoni,” he trumpeted. 

“Present,” piped a beautiful gal. 

“Trene Bordoni!” 
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“Present.” 

“Trene Bordoni!” 

“Present.” 

“And Irene Bordoni!” 

The fourth Irene Bordoni account- 
ed for, Hodge returned to our little 
mock plot. 

“Now, in the meantime, while we 
fill the sedan chair with bricks, you 
sneak around the other way and climb 
in the wash-room window and get 
into the old man’s office, see? He will 
expect you to come out of the sedan 
chair, and when he draws the curtain 
aside, you can tiptoe up and be stand- 
ing behind him when he finds out the 
sedan chair was empty.” 

So that was how I met Otto H. 
Rockbottom. He took it all in good 
part. 

“T don’t mind a joke as long as 
nobody is hurt by it,” he said, “and 
these bricks can be put to some good 
use. Will you have one?” 

“No thanks, Mr. Rockbottom, I 
never touch them.” 

“Do try one. They’re very good 
for you, you know. Furnish roughage 
and all that sort of rot.” 

To please him I took one, but flung 
it over my shoulder when he wasn’t 
looking. 

“Mr. Rockbottom,” I began, “the 
readers of THE NEw YORKER would 
like to have you tell them something, 
through me, about coke.” 

“Gladly,” said Mr. Rockbottom. 
“T think a little light shed on the 
coke situation would go a long ways 
toward clearing up popular misunder- 
standing. Now it’s like this. It seems 
there were a couple of Irishmen 
named Pat and Mike... .” 

—FRANK SULLIVAN 


HO HUM DEPARTMENT 


[From Southern Advertising 
and Publishing| 
J. J. Fox, managing editor of the 
Houston Post Dispatch, has resigned to 
become editorial counsel of a new week- 
ly to be launched in Houston, patterned 
after THE New YorKER. 


Anybody know where Houston is? 
. 


Modern clothes are worn, which is un- 
fortunate; they produce the same sem- 
blance of incongruity that would result 
from a-performance of “Is Zat So?” in 
Louis XIV costumes—K noxville ( Tenn.) 
News Sentinel. 

We wouldn’t know without seeing 


it. 





THE NEW YORKER 
A FIRST NIGHT 


AIDS sew hems into dresses, 
M . . . Valets brush tuxedos. 
. . . The property man ar- 

ranges objects on the stage. . . 
The electrician scans the “light plot’ 
wondering if he made a note of last 
night’s change in the second act... . 
Actors arrive and collect their tele- 
grams and letters from the doorman. 

A bouquet is brought in. 


. 
> 


The doorman signs a receipt for a 
special delivery letter and a package. 
. . . They represent exactly twenty- 
five cents for him—the amount of 


his tip. 
A group of eager-eyed girls hover 
in front of the theatre watching 


the first-nighters alight. Two 
youths suddenly catch their breath as 
a slender, gartered leg searches un- 
certainly for the pavement. ... A 
line forms at the box-office and a boy 





“For God’s sake, lady, pipe down!” 
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in uniform calls out names and pushes 
agency orders over the counter... . 
Telephones ring in the box-office and 
the rack becomes naked as tickets are 
pulled. . . . The newspaper boys ar- 
rive and advance reports are relayed. 
. . . Friends of the players arrive and 
scan the lobby frames in search of 
familiar faces. A famous star 
arrives and heads turn as if moved by 
a command. . . . The lobby buzzer 
sounds and the crowds flow to the 
doors. . . . The door- 
man fans extended 
tickets, tears them in 
two and deposits col- 
ors in various slots 
with a single motion. 
... The house man- 
ager in tuxedo stands 
behind him barring 
gate-crashers.... An 
usher jabs a search- 
light on ticket stubs, 
monotonously mur- 
muring aisles. 
Players open their 
telegrams as they are 
helped into their 
clothes. ... An actor 
pencils his bald spot 
and an actress flies 
for her robe as the 
doorman knocks. .. . 
The stage manager’s 
“Fifteen minutes” 
booms through the 
a A squad of 
stage-hands 
bits of green dust 
across the stage... . 
New sticks of grease- 
paint are daubed 
across tired faces.... 
A sandwich dealer’s 
telegram is tacked on 
the bulletin board. 
“Overture” is 
shouted, doors open 
and actors exchange 
salutations. .. . Maids 
and valets begin tack- 
ing telegrams on the 
dressing-room walls. 
. . . Actors take their 
places and the stage 


sweeps 


manager peeks 
through a curtain 
hole. . . . The final 


bars of a song are 
played and the com- 
pany takes a deep 
breath as the curtain 
rises. . « 

The producer scans 





— 
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the house while a minor character 
comes on the stage and there is a patter 
of applause. . . . A critic arrives and 
waddles to his seat... . A head turns 
and someone leans forward to whis- 
per as a handful of people look on 
disapprovingly. . . . An important 
player comes on the stage and the 
applause assumes volume. . . . The 
author leaves the men’s room wiping 
his mouth and pocketing his flask... . 
Another player enters and heads bend 
low as programs are searched....A 
group of well-dressed theatregoers 
arrive and pompously ask guidance to 
their seats. ... A _ pocket lighter 
flashes in the dark. . . . A critic 
sinks in his seat and drops his head 
on his cane. . . . Someone coughs and 
there are six echoes. . . . A climax 
is reached and is accompanied by nu- 
merous yawns. . . . The curtain is 


“Tt must be a terrific relief 
just to let yourself go after so 
much discipline.” 





lowered and thea- 
tregoers dash for 
the exits amid a spattering of ap- 
plause. . . . Three curtain calls are 
taken as the stage manager listens for 
more palm pounding. . . . Groups form 
on the curb. . . . Cigarettes appear. 
. . « Matches flare and lighters click. 
.. . Heads crane. 
. . « Smiles are 
exchanged and 
fingers pointed. 
. . « Wise-cracks 
are formed.... 
Friends of the 
mana ge- 
ment listen in 
for reports... . 
A press agent 
smiles unctuously 
and hints for an 
opinion.... 
Women pause to 
admire a gown 
and a representa- 
tive of a fashion 
shop mentally 
steals the design. 

The property 
men shift the 
furniture. . . « 
One pours gin- 
ger ale into a 
bottle that once 
held “cut” 
Scotch. ... Play- 
ers wrangle over 
“bulled” bits of 
business... . The 
producer and di- 
rector arrive, and 
“God damn’ is 
used exactly 
fourteen times. .. . / An actor in his 
underclothes argues with the director. 
. .. Visitors are told to call after the 
performance. ... An actress’ stockings 
develop runs. . . . A maid is scolded 
and a valet rushes to the street for 
cigarettes. . . . “Five minutes” booms 
through the doors... . / A stage-hand 
finishes a dirty story and there is rau- 
cous laughter. . . . The stage man- 
ager shouts “Second act,” the players 
file down the steps, a maid carries a 
glass of water to an entrance, a but- 
ton is pressed, the music stops, the 
house lights die and the curtain 
rises. 


HE lobby buzzer sounds, ciga- 
rettes are thrown away and twelve 
people pass in through the door with- 
out tickets. ... A lady in gray uni- 
form carrying a money box pushes it 


Park Avenue Dinner Dance 





“There goes the watt- 
er with my coffee.” 









DANCE RECORDS 


who immediately dis- 
solve.... A porter with 
a tiny broom flips ciga- 
rette butts into a tray. 
... Two critics re- 
enter.... The 
author leaves 
the men’s room 
wiping his 
mouth and 
pocketing his 
flask. ... There 
are two empty 
seats that had 
been occupied 
during the first 
a. s+ Te 
producer, the 
house manager, 
the company 
manager and 
the box-office men retire to 
count up. ... The producer 
displays a flask, looks at the 
box-office statement, takes 
a drink, leaves the office 
and walks up the street. 
. . « The author grunts 
and his neighbor wonders 
why drunkards are al- 
lowed in theatres. . 
A ticket broker in the audi- 
ence stifles a yawn and won- 
ders if those unsold seats 
were dumped at Joe’s. ... 
The telephone rings in the 
box-office. . . . A policeman 
enters and stands in_ the 
rear.... A line is hurled over 
the footlights which causes a 
wave of laughter. . . . Six theatregoers 
whisper “Terrible” as three critics 
make a note of the mirth-provoking 
mot. ... The second-act curtain falls, 
applause, exits, the author leaves his 
seat, nervously making for the men’s 
room with his hand on his hip, the 
curtain rises and descends, and as play- 
ers smile automatically and bow, the 
stage manager shouts “Take another.” 
. . . The players dash to their rooms. 
. .. Doors are opened... . 

More cigarettes. . . . More neck- 
craning. . . . More wisecracks. .. . 
More whispers. . . . More criticism. 
. . » More platitudes. . . . More gos- 
ee 

The lobby buzzer sounds... . 
More vacant seats... . More yawns. 
... The author doesn’t take his 
seat in the balcony. . . . More talk. 
» » « The lovers clasp. ... A hun- 


think of it.” 


“You always 
dance better 
when you don’t 





dred hands reach for a hundred hats. 
. . . The critics shrug into their coats 
and make for their offices... . 
A wave of “Sit down” and “Shhh.” 
. . « The curtain falls. . . . Rounds 
of applause. . . . The players beam 
and bow. . . . One young girl ac- 
tually expects to see the author ap- 
ae 

The house 
lights are turned 
on... . Taxis 
drive up. . 
Carriage calls 
... The balcony 
runs down to ex- 
amine the or- 
chestra.... Pro- 
grams cover the 
floor. ... A hat 
check boy puts a 
quarter on a plate 
as a decoy.... 
Friends rush 
backstage to meet 
the players... . 
Kisses, embraces, 
and lies are ex- 
changed. . . . 
The stage man- 
ager posts a re- 
hearsal call... . 
Three actors 
finger-print one 
bottle of gin.... ; 
The author finds an in the 
a speakeasy. ... 
The __ producer 
tells the press agent to telephone the 
notices in the morning. . . . A group 
of beautifully upholstered first-night- 
ers fume at a chauffeur who had mis- 
understood the time the show “broke.” 

. . A ticket agent avoids the pro- 
ducer. . . . The house lights are 
darkened. . . . The maids and valets 
leave. . . . The doorman tries door 
knobs. . . . The stage-hands exit, one 
trying to recall a dirty joke... . The 
doorman receives a collection of good- 
nights and fifty cents in cash... . 

The first night is over. 

—ARTHUR KOoBER 


THE CATHOLIC TASTE 


EAGLE MAGAZINE—Uses feature ar- 
ticles on subjects of general interest— 
parachute jumping, selection and training 
of Follies girls, tracking those who start 
forest fires, etc.—almost any subject ex- 
cept animals.—The Writer. 


Curiously enough, we have an ar- 
ticle all written, called: “Do Follies 
Girls Start Forest Fires?” 





“Tf I had ridden my 
hunches I'd be as big a 


market as Dad is.’ 


HE 


“We one appreciates him more 
than I do, but I could never 
live with him. I don’t see how Julia 
ever married him, honestly. These 
little biscuits are good, aren’t they?” 

“Well, he is sort of crazy. But he 
says the world makes every- 
body kind of crazy, he was 
telling meonetime. He said 
look at Nietzsche and Ibsen 
and Poe and he mentioned 
all those people. He thinks 
he’s just like Nietzsche.” 

“Well, he is sort of like 
Nietzsche.” 

“He’s the most perfect 
egoist I’ve ever known. Of 
course, Nietzsche was, too.” 

“Well, I don’t see how 
she married him.” 

“T don’t see how anybody 
ever married Nietzsche, 
either. These little biscuits 
are good.” 

“You know, he’s aw- 

fully sensitive and 
he’s terribly queer 
about drinking—did 
you know he was? 
He says it is absolutely 
necessary for him to 
drink because he is so 
terribly sensitive to 
stock life, you know, to the 
terrifyingness and the 
—well—the sort of 
harshness of life that he has to 
escape from himself occasional- 
ly by drinking, otherwise he 
would go crazy. And he thinks 
people that don’t drink are 
mediocre.” 

“T know it. That’s a peculiar 
idea. He thinks you’re mediocre 
if you don’t drink. Well, I 
drink, but if I didn’t I wouldn’t 
want people to think I was—I 
mean I don’t think it would 
necessarily mean that I was 
mediocre.” 

“Exactly. And he’s so abso- 
lutely sincere about it all. Of 
course I will say this, I will say 
that he never urges you to drink, 
but he thinks you should.” 

“Well, creative people are— 
you know, you always have to 
make allowances for people who 
create because they’re so horribly 
sensitive and most of them really 
have to drink, I suppose.” 

“Did you know he came from 
a family of atheists? He’s very 
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proud of it. His mother was quite an 
atheist, too, besides his father being 
one. Julia says he’s best when he’s 
alone. I guess Julia appreciates him, 
but I don’t see how she could have 
married him. I wonder if she really 
does appreciate him at that. Still, he 
has to be alone quite a lot on account 
of his writing. He’s writing all the 
time. Waitress, can we have the 
check?” 

“TI wonder what he writes. Do you 
know?” 

“Why, he writes all kinds of things, 
enly he doesn’t write for publication 
ever.” 

“T don’t see why not.” 

“Let me pay this. Why, he was 
telling me about that, and it seems 
that it is the wrong idea—I mean he 
thinks anyway that it is the wrong idea 
to write anything with a definite view 
of getting a thing published anywhere, 
because you can’t really express your 
ideas that way, do you see? So he says 
that he writes merely for the joy of 
writing. No, I want to pay it.” 

—E. B. W. 





~ 


Puce 


“Don’t tell me you haven’! 
taken lessons lately.” 


THE MATRON’S PRAYER 
Now I lay me down to sleep, 
My water wave may angels keep, 
And guide me through another day 
In which both cook and waitress stay. 
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THE ASHMAN’S AMBITION 
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O certain bemused initiates in 
the Alice Foote MacDougall 
Coffee Houses, possibly the 
quaintest surprise comes from the dis- 
covery that the food is genuine. It 
may be that they have sat down to 
lunch in a Spanish wine shop; or per- 
haps they are situated, rather incon- 
veniently, on the Ponte Vecchio. Here 
is a cathedral window. ‘There is a 
Moorish balcony. Everywhere are 
tiled roofs, worn flagging, moldering 
walls. But, even in an atmosphere so 
elaborately faked that a movie actress 
would believe herself on _ location, 
kitchens have remained kitchens— 
managed, moreover, by capable dieti- 
cians in white linen uniforms, and no 
nonsense about it. 

The food in Mrs. MacDougall’s 
restaurants has not been influenced by 
her penchant for the Latin countries. 
Romance has not laid its heavy hand 
on her menus. ‘They are as Ameri- 
can as the jugs of maple syrup on her 
tables. For Mrs. MacDougall made 
her start in the restaurant business one 
blustery November day in 1922, when 
she gave away waffles in her small 
coffee shop in the Grand Central Sta- 
tion; and, though much coffee has 
flowed out of the urn since then, 
waffles have remained a staple product 
in the restaurants which bear her name. 


rs. MacDouGALu’s gross annual 
business—including both her 
coffee business and her restaurants—is 
estimated at more than three millions. 
The vogue of her restaurants has, ac- 
cording to the lady herself, an explana- 
tion: the application of imagination to 
business. She has taken into account 
the nourishment not only of the bodies 
of her customers, but also of their 
souls; and she has capitalized the dis- 
covery that to feed the soul, the his- 
toric pot of white hyacinths is not nec- 
essary-—white cotton ones in a papier 
maché pot will do quite as well. 
For those bemused persons referred 
to in the opening paragraph were hypo- 
thetical. Mrs. MacDougall’s coffee 


houses are thronged with her en- 
thralled admirers. They are the para- 
dise of the uptown bridge club, the 
prosperous Brooklynite, the suburban 
shopper, the eager sightseer from the 
hinterland; ladies substantial and am- 


PROFILES *" 


ROMANCE, INCORPORATED 


i \ 
bitious for the better things. S ; 


whose digestion is aided by a 
little culture. Saturated with 
quaintness, they bask in the 
glare of the spotlights (sun- 
light or moonlight, according 
to the time of day), feeding 
their souls on flat blue canvas 
skies, on stage wisteria, on a 
line of gaudy cotton garments 
easily recognizable as Italian / 
washing, on mulatto girls dis- 
guised as contadinas. Nor is 
the originator of all this ab- 
sent from their thoughts. Of- 
ten the headwaitresses are ad- 









dressed by some matron, agog Alice 
for a glimpse of Mrs. Mac- F / 
Dougall. “Oh, if I could “er 4 ~~) / 
only see her!” she sighs. MacDougall @; 
If her wish is granted, she 
is probably well repaid. A bright, of doing a day’s work. She undertook 


brown, busy little woman, inclined to 
plumpness, Mrs. MacDougall un- 
doubtedly knows how to make a gra- 
cious acknowledgment of her public’s 
admiration. As a girl she had aspira- 
tions for the stage. Her manner more 
than a little suggests the successful art- 
ist. While she is working on a new 
project, she is completely absorbed by 
it. She has put into these restaurants 
of hers all the romance of her heart. 
They have profitably repaid her. Mrs. 
MacDougall has been able to have her 
romance and eat it, too. 


RESTRICTED childhood and 

a carefully chaperoned girlhood 
offered scanty preparation for a busi- 
ness career. Her great-great-grand- 
father, Stephen Allen, had _ been 
Mayor of New York, 1821-1824. 
Her father, Emerson Foote, was a 
broker of steel rails, and the family 
home at Number One Washington 
Square North was a model of prosper- 
ous Victorian decorum. At twenty-one, 
Miss Alice Foote married. Three chil- 
dren, Gladys, Allan,and Donald, were 
born to the pair. Her husband, a jobber 
of green coffee, was apparently well- 
off ; but, when some fifteen years after 
their marriage he died, his business was 
hopelessly bankrupt. Shortly after, 
Mrs. MacDougall’s father died, leav- 
ing a sadly diminished fortune. At 
this time, she was a neurasthenic in- 
valid, who supposed herself incapable 


to become a dealer in coffee, finding 
her customers among her social ac- 
quaintance. She did not have enough 
money to purchase even the stamps 
for her first five hundred sales letters. 
But she borrowed a small amount and, 
as orders began to come in, she pur- 
chased a supply of coffee, and blended 
it to her taste. This coffee she ground 
or a hand grinder in a room she had 
rented on Front Street. She delivered 
the first small orders herself. In a 
few months her prospects warranted 
her borrowing more money, and she 
went after larger business. Soon she 
gained a reputation on Front Street as 
the only woman coffee dealer in New 
York. She began to deal in tea, and 
later in cocoa as well. When her 
small retail shop, opened soon after 
the war, in the Grand Central Termi- 
nal, received demands for weekend 
gifts, she proceeded to meet it. Gift 
shops, carrying mainly pottery pieces— 
many of which have been specially de- 
signed for her in Italy—are now a 
feature of all her coffee houses. 
From the outset, she has been driven 
by an indomitable determination. One 
feels this resolution in her refusal to 
believe the report of the Red Cross— 
both her sons were in service in France 
during the war—that the elder had 
been killed. She bombarded Wash- 
ington with demands for a denial of 
this preposterous story. Her faith was 
justified. Allan MacDougall is now 
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the head of the coffee business, incor- 
porated in 1920 as Alice Foote Mac- 
Dougall & Sons. 


N 1922 she opened a coffee house 
in West Forty-third Street. Not 
long after, she departed, nervously 
worn out, on atrip to Italy. Here was 
an impact of momentous consequence 
for a lady weary of sharpening her 
wits on the grindstone of 
business routine. Her ro- 
mantic soul revived under 
the blue Italian skies. On 
her return she found that 
the Forty-third Street 
coffee house demanded 
more space. The enlarged 
room was high, dark, and 
very narrow. Suddenly, 
Mrs. MacDougall’s mind 
flashed back to those rick- 
ety little Italian courts. 
Inspiration was born. She 
sent for an architect, and 
presently under the name 
of The Cortile the first 
of Mrs. MacDougall’s 
indoors al fresco restau- 
rants was in operation. 

The public was imme- 
diately enchanted; so, 
too, was Mrs. MacDou- 
gall. Her long interest in 
things theatrical found an 
outlet as she placed bright 
pots of artificial gera- 
niums in the small win- 
dows of her imitation 
rookeries. Soon another 
outdoors-indoors _ coffee 
house, The Piazzetta, was 
opened in West Forty- 
seventh Street. Later, 
there came Firenze in 
West Forty-sixth Street. 
It was for her new res- 
taurant, Sevillia, in West 
Fifty-seventh Street, that 
Mrs. MacDougall signed 
the much-discussed mil- 
lion-dollar lease — fifty 
thousand dollars a year 
for twenty years. 

Feeling perhaps that 
three restaurants had suf- 
ficiently celebrated Italy, 
Mrs. MacDougall invad- 
ed Spain. She was accom- 
panied by her younger 
son, Donald, and _ her 
present architect, Henry 
Drewey Baker, whom she 
has known since boyhood 
when Donald brought 


him home on a visit from a Plattsburg 
training camp. Mr. Baker is not yet 
thirty. 

Sevillia was formally inaugurated 
with a dinner and entertainment on a 
mid-October Wednesday evening. 
Thursday noon it was necessary to wait 
in line for a table. On the following 
Saturday two thousand persons were 
fed (body and soul), 
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Sevillia boasts an Alhambra Room, 
a Wine Shop, and an Early Renais- 
sance Room. Fascinated by white 
plaster with Moorish inscriptions, by 
head waitresses garbed in scarlet with 
mantillas, her admirers have confessed 
themselves thrall to the spell of Spain 
no less than to that of Italy. 

Mrs. MacDougall confesses that 
her restaurants are administered at the 











“And now, folks, Mr. Howard Chandler Christy is putting a dash of pink on 
Mr. Coolidge’s chin—through the courtesy of Devoe & Raynolds Company.” 
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expense of her temper. She is by way 
of being a stern taskmaster. Her five 
coffee houses—she employs more than 
a thousand people, almost all of them 
women—demand a full expenditure 
of energy. As a rule, she spends her 
mornings in the Front Street office; 
although her son, Allan, is in charge 
there, the maternal hand remains firm. 
The remainder of the day is spent up- 
town. Mrs. MacDougall eats no 
lunch, but she likes to pop unexpectedly 
into a coffee-house kitchen. She holds 
regular meetings of her managers, de- 
livering to them inspirational speeches 
on the application of imagination to 
business. 

Frequently Mrs. MacDougall has 
expressed a regret that she has no so- 
cial life. She declares that she has 
lost the vernacular of the drawing 
room. But she clings to many of the 
traditions of her girlhood, and is proud 
to call herself “old-fashioned.” Her 
daughter, who manages her Park 
Avenue apartment, she describes in the 
same terms, Her son, Allan, married 
“a real home woman” and they have 
two children. Mrs. MacDougall was 
a vigorous anti-suffragist. She does 
not believe in the business world for 
a woman who is not forced into it by 
the pressure of necessity. One of her 
pet aversions is bobbed hair. If Mrs. 
MacDougall’s employees are shingled, 
they wear switches while on duty. 


HE theatre is a favorite diversion, 
and she confesses that hers is the 
taste of the tired business man. She en- 
joys “nothing but what is sweet, non- 
problem and amusing.” She “likes 
anatomy.” Musical shows delight her, 
but she dislikes jazz. She doesn’t 
know what the Theatre Guild means. 
During periods of nervous strain, 
when her mind is vibrating with 
plans for a new coffee house, she finds 
her chief diversion in playing Can- 
field. She pays herself fifty-two dol- 
lars for the pack, gets back five dollars 
for each card played and keeps a 
methodical account of her losses. 

It is perhaps surprising to learn that 
she was chairman of the Business 
Women’s Committee of the Associa- 
tion against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. Less amazing is her opposition 
to those who claim that coffee drink- 
ing is harmful. For many years she 
drank a quart of coffee a day, and 

ever suffered from indigestion. 

Some of her scanty leisure is at 
present being devoted to the composi- 
tion of her autobiography. She is al- 


“ ... Its a book on eti- 
quette.” 

“You might look up what 
people of our position do 
about spaghetti.” 
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ready the author of a slender volume, 
“Coffee and Waffles.” It is a collec- 
tion of discursive suggestions to the 
hostess, couched in the gushing and 
gently exclamatory style associated 
with lady writers south of the Mason 
and Dixon Line, and interlarded with 
recipes. Apostrophe is a favorite liter- 
ary device of Mrs. MacDougall; she 
appeals to “Dear persons,” “Dear 
women-of-the-home,” “O coffee pots 
and coffee machines,” and even “Dear 
woman whom God hath made host- 
ess.” 

There is an exuberance about it 
all, the same lush exuberance which 
one feels in the decoration of her 


coffee houses. Mrs. MacDougall may 
have two grandchildren, but her en- 
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thusiasm derives from the energy of 
ycuth. 

This year she has seen great achieve- 
ments. Not only is Sevillia triumph- 
antly launched, but her coffee, placed 
for the first time in grocery stores, is 
having a wider sale than ever before. 
She will soon be looking about for new 
worlds to conquer, new dreams to re- 
alize over her game of Canfield. Some 
malignant person has been whispering 
about town that Mrs. MacDougall has 
not dared to have a Venetian coffee 
house, fitted with canals along which 
the waitresses circulate in gondolas. 
We suggest that care should be taken 
that no word of this challenge come 
to the ears of Mrs. MacDougall. 

—MarcGareET LEECH 








“Please hurry, miss, I haven't 
much time.” 


“Say, lady, if you haven't 
much time you better go some 
place else. You can’t eat artistic 
in a hurry.” 
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OF ALL THINGS 


HE English are not distressed 
by Admiral Plunkett’s war talk 
because their own naval fire- 
eaters make the same kind of noises 
and they know how it feels. Admirals, 
they say, will happen in the best of 


families. 
° 


We read with ill-concealed envy 
that a Pennsylvania coal operator has 
leased a Fifth Avenue apartment with 
forty-one rooms and sixteen baths. We 
always say a person likes to have room 
to swing an elephant in. 

« 


Jesse Jones of Houston is enjoying 
a lively boom for the Democratic 
nomination for Vice-President. If 
there is any family pride left in 
America the Smith-Jones ticket will 
go over big. 

* 

Le Boeuf’s report upon Mrs. Knapp 
confirms a widespread superstition 
that women are un- 
fitted for political 
life. ‘The number 
of sexes unfitted 
for political life has 
now reached the ap- 
palling total of two. 

oe 





Governor Small 
declines to recog- 
nize the Senate’s ac- 
tion in refusing to 
seat Smith. If Illi- 
nois secedes from 
the union in defence 
of state’s rights, the 
South which voted 
against Smith must 
help us put down 
the rebellion. 

e 


The last seven 
days of February 
have been designat- 
ed by designators as 
“Narcotic Week.” 
We shall, of course, 


observe it faithfully, but gosh how we 


dread it! 
* 


The Bell Telephone’s loudspeaker 
tested over the river last week looks 
like another one of those menaces. 
When every Jerseyite’s whisper comes 
across as a horrible yell, we intend to 
come out flat against Science. 

* 


A visiting French minor poet com- 
plains of the puritanical and prohibi- 
tionary attitude of New York but 
hopes to find a broader spirit out in 
the great free West. Something tells 
us that Franco-American friendship 
bonds are not going to be cemented 


much by this bard. 
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Paul Block, the publisher, refers to 
Senator Heflin as “the 212-pound 
mental midget.” Just a great bigoted 
boy! 

- 

Sinclair sent Fall $233,000 in 
Liberty Bonds. This money, we sus- 
pect, has been appropriately used to 
keep Fall at liberty. 


Yale students have been fined for 
distributing pamphlets about the New 
Haven neckwear strike, and the uni- 
versity does not like this dabbling with 
the Facts of Life. Boys of their age 
should believe that neckties are brought 
by Santa Claus. 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 











THAT SHARP NOTE 


“ 


HE QUEEN’s HusBAND,” by 
Robert E. Sherwood, at the 
Playhouse, is laid in one of 
those Zenda kingdoms located on an 
island in the North Sea. Its king is a 
whimsical, lovable, gentle fellow 
dominated by his consort and a nassy, 
big, noisy prime minister. The king 
loves to go to the zoo and watch the 
penguins, and play checkers with a 
quaint old palace footman, and is 
generally just too cute for words, or 
perhaps just for my stomach. 

There is trouble in his kingdom, 
however, dark trouble: unemployment, 
and dissatisfaction, and Reds (impri- 
soned Reds even! ). And blamed if the 
first thing you know it hasn’t gotten 
so bad that Mr. Sherwood himself is 
taking it seriously, and speaking of 
the starving poor whose tenements may 
be blown up by the royal navy with 
more compassion in his words than I 
have heard since I listened to Ray 
Dooley pleading for roof-top play- 
grounds in “The Sidewalks of New 
York.” 

Then, too, the King’s daughter, 
the Princess Anne, is betrothed to de- 
generate Prince William of Treck, 
whereas she loves her father’s secre- 
tary. Yahah, fooled you that time. 
Thought it was an American, didn’t 
you! 

Everything comes to a climax while 
the Queen is in America raising a 
loan. Poor Marie of Roumania! If 
only she were getting Broadway roy- 
alties on her visit, the vanishing creams 
could do so and not matter to her. 

The King does a worm turn and 
dominates the political situation and 
in the end marries his daughter to his 
secretary who, by the drollest quirk 
of the author’s imagination, is—not an 
American, but what do you think? 
The son of a wholesale plumber. 

Interspersed through the action is 
some sound advice against bloodshed. 
In fact, the message Mr. Sherwood 
seems anxious to put across is that of 
the story which ends “Dot’s nice. 
Don’t fight.” 


I believe it was the benevolent Mr. 


AGAIN! 


Nathan who characterized “The 
Road to Rome” as George Bernard 
Shaw in short pants. ““The Queen’s 
Husband” is George Barr McCutch- 
eon in a beard. 

It has been beautifully cast. Roland 
Young does the very utmost with Eric 
VIII, tracking down every possible 
laugh with the demurest of footfalls. 
Dwight Frye as Prince William con- 


tributes another distinguished _ per- 
formance. 
“ 


Distant Drum,” by Vincent 
Lawrence, at the Hudson, is an- 
other play in which Mr. Lawrence 
has set a small cast hard at work play- 
ing “Passion, Passion, Who’s Got the 
Passion?” 

The spectacle of five people in- 
terested in love as exclusively as are 
the principals of “A Distant Drum” 
is somehow stifling. No breath of an 
interest beyond the seu/ sujet penetrates 
their pentagon. The very cheers from 
an adjacent ball-ground drift to the 
stage of the Hudson as a sigh of love. 

Lynn Wilson, whose husband, 
George Wilson, adores her, is keeping 
John Milburn, whom she adores. Edith 
Reed, their guest, also has a letch for 
John, though a subconscious one. She 
is engaged to Paul Fox, who adores 
her. 

George Wilson happens to drop the 
information not usually kept so 
profoundly secret—they’ve all been 
intimate for months—that Edith is a 
multi-millionaire. Immediately John 
sets out to win her away from Paul. 
This would seem to introduce a hard, 
worldly motive, but the first thing you 
know John is in love with Lynn. 
When the Wilsons have that inevitable 
dialogue—“What is this man to you 
anyway!” “He’s—my lover”—it is 
only to hurt Edith through her love 
for him that John takes Lynn away. 

The adoration of John Milburn by 
Lynn and Edith gets in a hard knot 
in the last act. It is slashed by 
George Wilson, who drops in just 
long enough to adore his wife a little 
and shoot her lover. 
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One doesn’t believe “A Distant 
Drum,” but it provides quite an inter- 
esting evening. Perhaps its credibility 
suffers from the fact that it’s such a 
well-made play that one watches the 
pieces being fitted together with a 
Japanese puzzle suspense lest a chink 
be left unfilled. 

John Milburn was evidently writ- 
ten to be one of those glamorous, 
worthless rogues, but that has been 
overcome by entrusting the part to 
Louis Calhern, who could make Mer- 
cutio into a minor role. 


N excursion into royal difficulties 

more to my taste—so much so 
that though it has been withdrawn I 
think I'll talk about it a little—is 
“The Patriot,” adapted from the Ger- 
man of Alfred Neumann by Ashley 
Duke. ‘There was an historical piece 
executed in the grand manner. Lu- 
gubrious and impressive, it concerned 
that Paul I, Tsar of Russia, who... . 
Here I feel that I owe it to my public, 
and my employers, and the whole tra- 
dition of reviewing to be pretty darned 
impressive myself. I would be if there 
were an encyclopedia in the room, or 
even a copy of some light reference 
work like ““The Imperial Orgy.” Given 
such an opportunity as this and the 
proper equipment it’s really acinch. The 
best way is to make some mysterious, 
Thomas Beer sort of statement taking 
it for granted that of course your 
readers know to what you refer, in 
fact, that you wouldn’t venture to in- 
sult them by doing more than tight- 
croquet the point. For 
might finish the above promising sen- 
tence with “that Paul I, Tsar of Rus- 
sia, who, for leering reasons, his sub- 
jects never left alone with any crusta- 
cean,” or “whom Russia found so 
susceptible to the flattery of small 
birchen withes dipped in warm milk.” 
But being in a room without so much 
as an encyclopedia [ll just have to 
use what I gleaned from the hand- 
somely illustrated booklet distributed 
at the opening, and hope that even so 
you'll gape at my knowledge of Old 
Russia. 

Paul I was the son of Catherine 
the Great, and he was mad in a nasty 
way, if you know what I mean. Never 
a smile out of him in the morning 
until he’d horsewhipped a widow, or 
sent a regiment to Siberia for failing 
to face the mujik, or for facing the 
mujik. (I never did know about 
mujiks. To hell with book larning, 


instance, I 


that was always our motto.) These 
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the New York one. Never- 
theless there was a kernel of 
such interest in the play even 
as given here that I am made 
rather bitter by the news that 
it is to be withdrawn. 

Lyn Harding gave an ar- 
resting portrait of the un- 
speakable Paul, tortured with 
his maniac’s shrewdness. The 
complicated, essentially noble 
Pahlen seemed to me intelli- 
gently interpreted by Leslie 
Faber, and Norman Bel Ged- 
des designed settings of sump- 
tuous and startling beauty. 

—CHARLES BRACKETT 


PAVEMENT 
PORTRAITS 
POLLY 


Polly-Pick-Your-Fortune, 
Parrot on a perch— 

Button eyes and crested head, 
Solemn as a church. 


Polly-Turned-Prophetic— 
Medieval bird; 
Sibylline accomplishments 


At Fifty-ninth and Third. 
Polly-Deep-in-Witchcraft, 
Magic black as hell— 


Telling what the future holds 
Underneath the ‘L.’ 


Polly-With-a-Card-File, 


Doing awesome deeds— 








“THE ROYAL FAMILY” 


The violent clockwork of a house of actors ticks humorously away 


in the fine study of the Cavendish family at the Selwyn. 
staunch old mainspring: Haidee Wright; the nervous escapement: 


Otto Kruger. 


vagaries weren’t so good for Russia 
and a Count Peter Pahlen, Paul’s mil- 
itary governor, made up his mind to 
put an end to them. 

“The Patriot” is the history of his 
conspiracy, and so few external obsta- 
cles are shown between Pahlen and 
the extermination of his generally de- 
tested monarch that one might expect 
it to be dull. It is not; because, as in 
Hamlet, which is a good play too, the 
absorbing struggle of the protagonist is 
psychological. 

Count Pahlen feels a pitying love 
for the raging, terrified maniac his 
mission calls upon him to destroy. The 
Tsar trusts no one but Pahlen and 
clings to him like a child. To over- 
come his own protective weakness is 


harder for Pahlen than to build up the 
whole machinery of revolt. Finally, 
he does so by promising the Tsar that 
he, Pahlen, will pay with his own life 
for anything which happens to his 
master, a promise he is about to fulfill 
as the final curtain falls, the Tsar 
having been stifled to death by an 
agent of the conspiracy in a horrible 
struggle in his firelit bedchamber. 
There were some bad stretches in 
“The Patriot.” A Baroness Oster- 
mann was elaborately introduced by 
Pahlen to the Tsar to no dramatic 
purpose that I could discern. The 
soliloquy of the Tsar alone in his bed- 
room was certainly weak and conven- 
tional. I understand that the German 
interpretation was infinitely finer than 


And eating sunflower seeds, 
—BurkeE Boyce 


The bs 


NOTICE — The public will 
please take notice that the Es- 
sex coach to be distributed in 
connection with our circus 
which came to a close Monday evening, 
still remains unclaimed. It was reported 
a few days ago that Mr. A. C. Weis, of 
Ridgway, was the winner. This is not 
the case. Mr. Weis does not hold the 
winning ticket. The incident was merely 
a joke on the part of Mr. Weis.—Ridg- 
way (Pa.) Record. 


And not an awfully funny one at 


that. 
e 


Distinguished looking widow, cheerful, 
affectionate, appealing, weight 144, musi- 
cian, poetess, can make a husband su- 
premely happy, as I wear a smile that 
shakes a man’s heart out of his bosom.— 
Adv. in Marriage Bells (Bridgeport, 
Conn.) 


A good trick, but we’d get tired 
of it. 





Sleeping some and squawking some, 





ne, 
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It May Be Comedy for Some Folks but It’s a Tragedy for Me : : By BRIGGS 
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MaYBe HELE HAVE Some 
OLD GOLDS..... | CERTAINLY 
CAN'T SMOKE HLS BRAND. 
THEY MAKE ME CouUuGaH 
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ITS BAD ENOUGH To HAVE 
TO COUGH UP MY DOUGH 
To THIS aang / 






No Luck ! ALL HE HAS 
1S THroat- TickiterRs! 
WHAT A SWELL NIGHT 
I'm IN FoR! 
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CHEER up! 
YoURE WINNER 
HAYE A 

CIGARETTE 


iT MAY BE Comepy 
FOR SOME Fos BUT 
\TS A TRAGEDY FoR mE 


DID You HANG 
VP YoUR HALO 
WITH YouR 


HAT @ .,y 
CéNEGcR UP: 
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., not a cough in a carload 
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WHY GO TO ROME FOR RUINS ? 


’ tat may be discouraged about 

that European trip after seeing 
pictures of snow a foot deep 
on the Riviera, and hearing about 
what Mussolini is doing to Italy. (No, 
I have not been in Italy lately; but 
I have read “Che Ti Dice La 
Patria?” ) So give a thought to Flori- 
da, which even in its cold snaps is 
warmer than the Riviera. You prob- 
ably gave a thought to Florida in 
1925, and after making up your 
mind to default on the second mort- 
gage rather than keep up the pay- 
ments you doubtless vowed never to 
give a thought to Florida again. But 
it would pay you, this season, to let 
bygones be bygones. 

The standard argument against see- 
ing America first has always been that 
America has no atmosphere, no past, 
no ruins. Well, no one will deny that 
Florida has a past; the only question 
agitating the Floridians at present is 
whether they have a future, and if so, 
what? As for ruins, the whole East 
Coast is littered with them; you can- 
not see all of them from the train 
because much of the landscape is still 
obscured by the sign boards of bank- 
rupt real estate developments, but in a 
couple of years more the inhabitants 
will have cut those up and used them 
for firewood so the view will be un- 
impeded. Yes, there are inhabitants 
still, though nowhere near so many 
as the housing will accommodate. 


And this gives 


pillars, already weed-grown, sticking 
up from the desolate expanse—the 
gateway to some Gardens or Estates 
that never built anything but the gate- 
way before the boom collapsed. Here 
and there the wilderness is cut up by 
miles of streets—paved streets with 
name posts at the corners, better 
streets than you will find in a good 
many outlying boroughs of New York 
—and not a house in sight, except per- 
haps one or two solitary cottages of 
unfortunates who had money enough 
left after they had bought the lot to 
build on it. Sometimes you will even 
see the nucleus of a town—half a 
dozen bright stucco buildings grouped 
around a crossroads, one or two of 
them occupied, the rest adorned with 
forlornly optimistic “For Rent” signs. 
And there are regions of jungle split 
and subdivided by wide intersecting 
slashes where the first boulevards and 
avenues of some Wonder City were 
cut through, and then abandoned 
when the flow of customers ran dry— 
boulevards over which the jungle is 
already creeping back. 

These are the ruins of those Shores 
and Groves and Gardens and Manors 
and Cities whose names, two years 
ago, were flung at you from all the 
real estate advertising pages; they have 
a history and we were all part of it. 
If you get a thrill out of the ruins 
of the castle in Europe from which 
your forebears came, how much more 


Florida an- “Ooh, be careful, Mama! ° 
other advan- Mr, Wattles will put you 


tage over Italy; 
in Italy a struc- 
ture has to be 
several centu- 
ries old before 
it can qual- 
ify as a ruin, 
but in Florida 
ruin is already 
overtak- 
ing a good deal 
of the construc- 
tion of three 
years ago. 
Every few 
miles, in the 
pine barrens 
and _ palmetto 
scrub which is 
the natural 
state of Flori- 
da, you will 
see a pair of 


in one of his plays.” 
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out of the ruins of the Florida devel- 
opment where your money went! 
More than money went into Florida— 
all the dreams of the earthly paradise, 
unfulfilled in whatever town one lived 
in, were located there. And now owls 
hoot in the palaces, and jackals dwell 
in the pleasant places. (The Scriptural 
quotation may be inexact; the Gideons 
have not yet caught up with the Miami 
building boom so your correspondent’s 
hotel room is not equipped with a 
Bible.) 

Not that all of Florida is in 
ruins, of course; signs of life, 
albeit somewhat subdued, may be no- 
ticed all along the East Coast. As for 
Miami, the pathos of Miami is that 
it is a better place than it ever was 
before, but who knows it? The hotels 
and office buildings started during the 
boom are all finished now, and that 
great expanse of flats along the bay 
front of the city which used to lie 
unused, and which only sixteen months 
ago was littered with all the shipping 
in the harbor flung ashore by the hur- 
ricane, is now a park, a palm garden, 
one of the most agreeable in Florida. 
The débris of the hurricane and the 
building boom is all cleared away; 
for the first time in years Miami looks 
finished. For a city struck by the hur- 
ricane immediately after the ruinous 
deflation of the boom, that is an 
achievement truly heroic. From the 
park, moreover, you can survey Mi- 
ami’s very creditable mass of sky- 
scrapers, and observe with pleasure 
that they are 
skyscrapers, not 
imitations of 
Spanish _ pala- 
ces. The very 
haste in which 
they were de- 
signed and 
built worked 
for good; there 
was no time for 
elaborate bedi- 
zenment. 
There they 
stand, most of 
them, simple 
rectangu- 
lar blocks, their 
white or buff 
walls unmarred 
in this virtually 
smokeless city, 
dependent for 
their beauty not 
on adornment 
but on the pro- 
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Health you have longed for— 
this easy way: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one before each meal or between 
meals: plain, or dissolved in water (hot or cold) 
or any other way you like. For stubborn consti- 
pation drink one cake in a glass of hot water—not 
scalding—before meals and before going to bed, 





Mrs. Kenneth Powell, of Seattle, 
testing her new-found strength 
in an ascent of Nesquali 
Glacier, Rainier National Park 











a few years bac 


Seattle, W ash. 


“When the mountains rear their 
heads at your back doorstep the 
challenge they throw you is too 
= to ignore. For several years, 

owever, I suffered too badly 
from constipation really to en- 
jOy any sports. 

“In almost constant pain from 
the gas caused by fermenting 
wastes in my system, I became de- 
pressed, nervous. And I thought 
I had already tried everything. 

“Then one day my physician 
said, ‘I am going to suggest that 
you try Fleischmann’s Y east.’ 

“I did try it. At first I thought 
it didn’t help. Then I found that 
when I took it with water it 
helped me — wonderfully. My 
health has been greatly improved. 
My whole outlook on life has 
become more cheerful.” 


Mrs. Kenneth D. Powell 
epee segue Yeast is 


a pure food... As fresh as 
any garden vegetable. 

It keeps the intestinal tract 
clean and active. Rouses the 
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eak for sport like this 


I3 


sluggish muscles. “ Regulates.” 

As your constipation disap- 
pears, your blood clears, your 
skin freshens, your digestion be- 
comes better than ever before! 

Buy two or three days’ supply 
at a time from your grocer and 
keep in any cool dry place. Write 
for latest booklet on Yeast in the 
diet—free. Health Research 
Dept. Y-64, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., 
New York. 


BELOW 


“IT USED TO FEEL embarrassed 
every morning when | went to school, 
because of pimples on my face. One 
day one of my schoolmates asked me 
what I was doing for them, and when 
I told him he said, ‘Why don’t you 
try Fleischmann’s Yeast?’ 

didn’t take his advice at first, but 
wish I had. For today—after eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for some time 
—my face is as clear as a baby’s. 
And I have all sorts of strength 
for hockey.” 

Lyman O, Lee, Minneapolis, Minn. 


RIGHT 








“THERE WERE 
FEWthings I could eat 
without having a bad 
attack of indigestion 
This had gone on for some time. I had 
tried all sorts of remedies, getting only 
temporary relief . . . Running across an 
advertisement of Fleischmann’s Yeast, I 
decided to give ita trial—and immediately 
telephoned my grocer for 2 dozen cakes, 
to start. Three times a day I took a cake 
dissolved in a glass of hot water. 

“So remarkable were the results that 
I can’t say too much for Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. In a month I was able to eat 
my favorite dishes—and laugh at in- 
digestion. My complexion was greatly 
improved, too.” 
Mrs. BERNARD CAMPBELL, Chicago, III 
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COMMUNICATION 
Dear Ye Ed: 

I seen by advertising that this here Aqua- 
zone sells 2,000,000 bottles and, as you will 
remember before you hit me that sock in the 
eye, I said you was a liar and it too, as no 
mineral water could keep you from getting a 
headache if you was an earnest drinker even 
mixed with what have you, and being super- 
charged with oxygen. Well, somebody sent 
my aunt two cases of same and I take it all 
back as I have drunk it even with stuff Rob 
Wetter give me which would give you a 
headache like nobody’s business but it didn’t. 
So I forgive you for that sock in the eye but 
you hadn’t better do it again. 

Respectfully, J. C. SMITHERS. 
(Ye editor is not responsible for the senti- 
ments expressed in communications to this 
paper, especially when they come from J. C. 
Smithers but makes an exception in this 
case.) 
SAU NTERINGS 

Rumor hath it that an event of great 
importance is expected soon in the family 
of Mrs. John (“Chuck”) O’Rourke. 
Doc Billings is calling regular. 

Miss Eloise Arlington Poe has had 
another story refused by The Saturday 
Evening Post. As ever, genius goes long 
unrecognized. Miss Poe states her in- 
tention to go right on writing even if she 
has to die to finally become famous. 
Good for her, say we! 

Horse feed is cheaper this winter. One 
of the new Fords that has a windshield 
you can’t cut yourself with is being 
shown in town. 

Cut rate sale of cough remedies, castor- 
oil, fine stationery, cigars, and notions at 
Henk’s Popular Drug Store. Adv. 

Sidney W. Horsehair, our popular 
mayor, has just returned from a trip to 
New York. He reports business brisk. 


ADVICE TO THE LOVELORN 
(By Ima Moron) 
Dear Miss Moron: 

I have red hair and my husband in- 
sists on saving money and not buying me 
the new fur coat I need. Do you think 
he has ceased to love me? 

MEAN Man’s WIFEY. 


Dear Mean Man’s Wifey: 

To dye a pink frock yellow first re- 
move the ruching being very careful not 
to injure the basque. Then rinse in lye 
before plunging in boiling water to which 
the dye has been added. IMA Moron. 

In New York, Aquazone may be pur- 
chased from the Busy Bee Stores, the 
Daniel Reeves Stores, Gristede Brothers 
and from other good grocers. Also drug- 
gists. It’s served at all good clubs, hotels 
and restaurants and is recognized as a 
splendid mixer which insures against a 
headache the next morning. It is always 
sparkling, delicious, the only mineral 
water supercharged with oxygen. Sent 
from the nearest place on a call to 
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portion of their masses, which is the 
proper American architecture. Span- 
ish villas in palm gardens are well 
enough, but it must be a somewhat 
Gothic taste which prefers the ornate 
tower of the Miami Daily News to 
the rectangular simplicity of the hotels 
farther down the bay 
front. 

There are still re- 
altors in Miami, but 
they are sparse and 
chastened. Coral Ga- 
bles, Hollywood, Key 
Largo City, still have 


their spacious halls on 
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that those devouring locusts, the real- 
tors, have mostly swarmed on else- 
where; the good they did lives after 
them, even if the evil is by no means 
all interred with their bones. For 
thanks to the boom Miami has at last 
the hotels, the parks, the plant of a 
winter resort of 
the first rank— 
everything but the 
customers. A _ walk 
up Flagler Street is 





Index to departments on 
the pages which follow: 


no longer the Old 
Home Week with 
everybody you ever 
met anywhere that it 


Flagler Street; other MUSICAL EVENTS ° used to be; and when 
developments display PLAYER-PIANO ROLLS 42 the dining-room of 
THE ART GALLERIES 44 S 


their modest wares in 
less conspicuous of- 
fices; but the days 
when realtors beset 
you and laid hold of 
you, when the great 
1925 boom was wan- 
ing, are over. You BOXING 
can walk into an of- 
fice now and nobody 
will speak to you un- 
less you speak to him 
first; even then he 
will probably con- 
tent himself with answering your 
question; he won’t try to sell to you, 
for he knows you won’t buy. The 
evangelists, who two years ago flung 
at you from a dozen platforms the 
gospel of eternal blessedness now and 
hereafter to be obtained by a first pay- 
ment on a few building lots, are mu- 
ted now; one of them talks nightly in 
his auditorium on Flagler Street, but 
most of his time is spent on a chalk 
talk about personality and _physiog- 
nomy; his mention of real estate is 
brief, late, almost apologetic. Surely, 
there is pathos in the spectacle of the 
realtor descending to the tricks of the 
clergyman to fill his empty pews. 


MOTORS 


INDOOR POLO 


But most of those gilded gambling 
hells of realty that made Flagler Street 
in 1925 a greater palace of chance 
than Monte Carlo ever saw are gone 
—turned into radio stores, most of 
them; that opulent sixteenth-century 
Spanish palace that used to enshrine 
the salesmen of Boca Raton has be- 
come a Childs restaurant. The glory 
has departed; nobody in Miami will 
try to sell you real estate now, unless 
you provoke him by some overt act. 


And who cares? Well, the resi- 
dents care rather keenly; the scars of 
1925 still ache, the golden visions of 
that year still befog the calculation. 
But the visitor can only thank God 
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READING AND WRITING 
AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 78 


47 one of the largest and 
best hotels in the city 
shows a maximum of 
thirty-two patrons at 


the peak of the din- 


- ner hour, it would be 

more generous not to 
66 speculate on the situ- 
70 ation of the others. 


0 
i? And yet Miami. is 


about four times as 
attractive as it was 
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two years ago, and 
half as _ expensive. 
Half as expensive in the hotels; if you 
keep house the disproportion is stil] 
greater. After studying the long lists 
of furnished apartments desperately 
advertised at forty or fifty dollars a 
month, your correspondent came to 
the conclusion that the average New 
York family, by spending a winter in 
Miami, could save enough money to 
buy a grand piano. 

Better and brighter and cheaper 
than ever, despite the closing of the 
race track. ‘That was a blow, and 
a hard one; but there is hope that the 
Florida moralists, being Floridians, 
may presently see their error and per- 
mit the track to reopen—not because it 
gives pleasure to the citizens, of course, 
but because it may attract the money 
of the wary customer. As an offset 
to that, the languid surf bathing of 
Miami Beach is a good deal better, 
now that the Roney Plaza has taken 
over the Casino; the beach has been 
dredged away to permit real surf and 
real swimming, and there is a paved 
promenade above, which with the Ro- 
man Pools and the hotel tea garden 
gives Miami Beach at last a plant 
fairly comparable to the Palm Beach 
Casino. 

All this is immensely creditable 
to a town which took two_ hard 
ones on the chin in quick succession; 
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ra 
Po own and drive 
the Packard Six is 
to enjoy the = satis- 
faction which 
comes with owner- 
ship of a motor car 
which, in every de- 
tail of design and 
construction, is as 
nearly perfect as an 
automobile can be 


made 


The Packard Six 
o-passenger Sedan 
will be delivered to 
you, fully equipped, 
for 82460 


PACKARD 


os 2 oy AN D EIGHTS 


PACKARD MOTOR CAK COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN 


Atlantic at Classon Ave 


PARK AVENUE PACKAKD, INC 


© East S7th Street 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP 


St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, IN( 
696 East Fordham Road 


2110 Crand Concourge at 18)et St 





and it is good sense even if the Florid- 
ians do not know it. For no deflation 
can ever deprive Florida of the air and 
the sunshine; Florida is and of a 
right ought to be mainly a tourist 
resort, however wildly the natives still 
talk of their industrial development. 
This winter it is a better and cheaper 
tourist resort than ever in its history; 
but Mark Twain observed that a cat 
which had once sat on a hot stove 
would never thereafter sit on a cold 
stove, and Florida was such a hot stove 
in 1925 that few people seem willing 
to believe it has cooled off now. The 
few people who are here give Miami 
a certain holiday air; they wear their 
best clothes, they are candidly enjoy- 
ing themselves, not worrying over the 
chances of making money by a re-sale 
of those lots on the Dixie Highway; 
and there could be ten times as many 
of them without their crowding each 
other. But if the tourists swarmed in 
the realtors might swarm back; so 
those foresighted persons who come 
here this winter may thank whatever 
gods there be that for once they can 
get the Florida life for less than it is 
worth. —E.ume_r Davis 


BACCHANAL 


Ah, this enterprising heat 

In my lazy veins is sweet! 

Now a prancing heart can slip 

Free from frost’s anemic grip! 

Easy lips can laugh and hunger 

As when this white year was younger! 
In my buoyed imaginings 

Almost, almost I have wings! 


Yet though all this bustle stirs 

Grandly through me, little fears 

Creep into my ruddy mood. 

In the winter fire wood 

I have heard a cricket sing, 

Thinking any warmth was Spring! 
—OLIivE Warp 


Mr. and Mrs. Roswell Pennington 
were surprised last Sunday evening when 
they answered the telephone to hear the 
voice of their son, Wayne, who called 
them from Phillipsburg, Montana. The 
distance, which is over 2,000 miles, 
seemed to make very little difference as 
his voice was clear and distinct. With 
the splendid telephone service of today 
the world does not seem so large after 


all_—Adair (Ill.) Weekly Beacon. 


Well, there are days when our own 
telephone makes it seem bigger than 
ever, 
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MAZE 


Rain has turned the streets to 
riversofmany-colored mushrooms, 
all bobbing. Policemen, shiny ef- 
figies in hooded black, tend the 
slithering streams of traffic and 
blow cold drops of water from the 
ends of their noses. 

Even on a day like this, New 
Yorkers fare forth upon these 
streets — househunting. Armed 
only with the knowledge of what 
they want. And that’s where we 
come in. Every inch of floor space 
that can be termed East Side we 
have combed, classified and cata- 
logued. Bring your specifications 
tous. Wecan find that apartment, 
however large or small. Outfit you 
completely from lease to variegated 
insurance. Handle adjustments 
with the landlord, protect your 
interests if necessary. 

Technically, we’re brokers. Ac- 
tually we are people to whom you 
can come with confidence, knowing 
that your problem, however small 
in dollars and cents, will be dealt 
with competently, conscientiously, 
courteously. So save the shoe- 
leather. We'd be glad to take the 
steps for you, without obligation 
or charge. 


A. G. Walker & Co., Inc. 
Specialist in East Side Properties 
565 Lexington Ave. at 50th St. 
Plaza 5754 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 





An interpretation of the 

“Rhapsody in Blue,” 

painted by Earl Horter 
In any discussion of the future of Ameri- 
can music, George Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
in Blue” sooner or later becomes the center 
of controversy. Many believe it to be the 
first significant departure in the establish- 
ment of a native school of composition. 
Certainly it is among the most ambitious 
and successful of all experiments in the 

American idiom. 
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IN THE family that values the better 
things of life, a piano is nothing 
short of a necessity. For people of 
this sort look upon it as something 
more than a beautiful piece of fur- 
niture, or a means of giving the chil- 
‘dren a proper musical education. 


. . » To them it becomes a medium 
for gaining a more vital and inti- 
mate sense of unity with good music. 

With such people the Steinway is 
the inevitable choice, as it has 
always been the choice of noted 
musicians, from the early 1850's 
down to George Gershwin. They 
respect the high tradition govern- 
ing its construction . . . that his- 
tory of every individual Steinway 
piano, which, in its five years and 
eleven months of unhurried growth, 
reflects the broader history of the 
firm. 

It is this very excellence, this 
quality of permanence in the Stein- 
way, which places it among the least 
expensive of pianos. The years will 


- 


make no difference in its playing; 
time will not mar the beauty of its 
tone. . . . For irrespective of mod- 
els, or styles, or prices, each Stein- 
way is a musical investment. Its 
rich return of pleasure is unfailing. 
You need never buy another piano. 


0 98°90 0 


A new Steinway piano can be bought from 


Ey 9 Yor Ame 
*B/D up 
Any Steinway piano may be purchased with 
a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance will 
be extended over a period of two years. 
Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 
A few completely rebuilt Steinways are 
available at special prices. 


° ° ° 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 


109 West 57th Street, New York 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


RILLIANCE, of the sort 
which distinguishes the ama- 
teur detective in the novels and 

the plays about crime, is not rated very 
highly under that golden dome in 
Centre Street where the business of 
sleuthing goes forward twenty-four 
hours a day. For brilliance, while 
fascinating to observe, has an evil hab- 
it of disturbing method, and it is by 
method that the New York detectives 
proceed. Their technique is an elab- 
orate one. They know perfectly well 
that it will produce a constant per- 
centage of failures. But they know 
also that the percentage of successes 
is much higher—and as long as no 
scintillating Sherlock Holmes wanders 
among the machinery the ratio is not 
likely to be disturbed. 

When an important crime—say a 
murder—is committed, a series of 
definite and invariable activities go 
forward at once. The body, let us sup- 
pose, is found in the parlor of an 
uptown house. A maid discovers it, 
rushes to the telephone, and screams 
“Police!” 

The alarm is sent through at once 
to the precinct station nearest the scene 
of the crime, and two of the detec- 
tives who always are on call in such 
stations are immediately sent off. Ob- 
serving that death is involved, these 
two men summon the Chief of the 
Homicide Bureau—and while they are 
waiting for him they make a super- 
ficial examination of the scene, being 
careful of course to leave the body 
undisturbed. The Homicide Chief 
generally arrives within twenty min- 
utes or half an hour, accompanied by 
the Medical Examiner and a squad of 
detectives. Immediately two distinct 
operations are put forward: (1) the 
functioning of the Department’s ex- 
perts; and (2) a general investigation 
by men experienced in murder cases. 

The experts are of various sorts. At 
the outset, a photographer will make 
pictures, from many angles, of the 
body as it was found. A finger-print- 
ing man will go about his familiar 
duties. The Medical Examiner him- 
self will offer suggestions as to the pre- 
cise manner of death. These men, of 
course, must be on the scene. But 
other experts labor in offices at head- 
quarters, and to these various informa- 
tion is given. If entry has been forced. 
for example, a minute description of 
the marks left by the intruder’s bur- 
glar tools will be turned over to a man 
with enormous knowledge of such ap- 
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paratus. Occasionally, this man can 
identify the criminal without delay: 
knowing that the marks upon door or 
window could have been made only 
by certain tools—and knowing from 
past events the possessor of these tools. 
At any rate, he can tell very accurately 
just what sort of jimmies and chisels 
the murderer has in his possession. 

If: the killing has been done with 





a firearm, the bullets are turned over 
to an expert who will report, some 
hours later, precisely the sort of 
weapon which was used by the crimi- 
nal. 

With the observations of these ex- 
perts at hand—and of other experts, 
such as chemists and microscopists— 
the police are ready to start upon their 
second phase—the general investiga- 
tion. 

This will be much less formal, al- 
though as minute. Persons in the house 
will be questioned at length. The his- 
tory of the victim will be gone over 
in great detail. His movements of the 
day which ended in his death will 
be checked. All of his interests and 
his acquaintances will be listed as a 
matter of routine. These tasks are per- 


formed by perhaps a dozen detectives, 
each pursuing some small fact. 

With so much knowledge at hand 
—and it is generally accumulated very 
quickly—the police at once face one 
of two types of murder: a crime in 
which the identity of the criminal may 
be guessed at once, or a crime in which 
no recognizable hand is involved. 


ORTUNATELY for the reputa- 

tion of the Department, the first 
sort of crime is by far the more nu- 
merous. Therefore, the work of the 
detectives centres chiefly upon the col- 
lection of evidence which will convict, 
rather than the pursuit of a mysterious 
fugitive. Let us take, as an example 
of this first type, the familiar Snyder 
murder. The police had not been on 
the ground in that case more than 
fifteen or twenty minutes before they 
were relatively sure that Mrs. Snyder 
was somehow involved. ‘Their search 
of the premises had not supported her 
story of a bludgeoning intruder, and 
she had not acquitted herself well in 
the preliminary questioning. 

It became clear, almost at once, that 
the woman (assuming her guilt) had 
been aided by someone. Search of the 
house revealed a diary in which the 
woman mentioned a man named Judd 
Gray. In her effects a photograph of 
a man was found, signed “Judd.” 
The effort to locate such a man was 
begun at once, and the technique in the 
case of Mrs. Snyder itself took its first, 
natural course: the police began urg- 
ing her to confess. 

She was stubborn for a while, but 
the questioning continued. For nine- 
ty per cent of criminals in murder 
cases are convicted by their own con- 
fessions. The evidence against them, 
generally, is of a very flimsy nature 
when trial by jury is considered. Fin- 
gerprints mean little to twelve rather 
stupid laymen (there have been only 
two or three cases of conviction from 
finger prints) and police theories are 
not very effective when a good lawyer 
for the defence begins tearing at them. 
Confession, then, is the great police 
device. Where two criminals are in- 
volved in any episode, incidentally, it 
is not difficult to win admissions. 

Mrs. Snyder held out until they had 
located Gray and made his elaborate 
story ridiculous, even in his own eyes. 
His alibi broke down under methodical 
police investigation, and he confessed. 
The woman quickly followed with 
her admission of the crime—and the 
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SUPER=-SIXES 


With Beauty to. Match 
Their Super-Six “Performance 


To the hundreds of thousands whose tribute has been to Super-Six 
performance, must now be added hundreds of thousands who prize 
beauty equally with performance, quality and value. 


We can say these are the greatest cars ever produced under Hudson- 
Essex auspices, in no wise so forcefully as to say that their detail, 
finish and beauty match their Super-Six performance. 


In the enthusiastic thousands who are buying them you will find the 
truly discriminating—those to whom beauty is a necessity—perform- 
ance a critical demand—and value a clear understanding. 


MANY NEW MODELS 
cAll reflect Tomorrow's Vogue 
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FACING EAST RIVER AT EIGHTIETH STREET 





The Yorkgate—25 East End Avenue 


Tn the city... 
but not of the city 


Yorkgate, at Number 
25 East End Avenue, 
facing the East River; 
combines those appar- 
‘|ently contradictory 
ideals that every home 
seeker longs for — the 
convenience of a city 
dwelling, with the quiet, 
the peace, the sense of spaciousness 
of a country home. 





Yorkgate will be a modern fifteen- 
story apartment dwelling of the high- 
est type, from plans by Cross and 
Cross. The facade will be of Geor- 
gian design, finished in brick, lime- 
stone and terra cotta. An unusual 
feature will be a spacious entrance 
hall of imposing height. Every apart- 
ment will have an unobstructed view 
of the river, with every master’s room 
an outside room, assuring air and 
sunlight. A glass-enclosed library 
will be built on the roof for the use 
of apartment owners. 


Ready—Autumn 1928 


Yorkgate will be ready for occupancy 
in the autumn of 1928, so there is 
still offered an almost boundless lati- 
tude in details of floor arrangement. 
Yorkgate offers to the prospective 
purchaser more than merely an 
apartment. It offers a home of three, 
four, five, seven or nine rooms...a 
home in the city, yet not of the city. 
At prices that range from $9,500 to 
$30,800 these apartments represent 
gilt-edge investments. 


Write for booklet and further de- 
tails to Sutton, Blagden & Lynch, 
Inc., Selling Agts., 631 Park Ave., 
N. Y., Rhinelander 2600. 


Entirely Co-operative 


YOR KGATE 


25 EAST END AVENUE 
FACING EAST RIVER AT 80th STREET 


Architects @D Builders 
CROSS & CROSS IRONS & HOOVER, Inc. 





rest is rather gruesome history. It is 
conceivable that both of them had won 
acquittals had they not confessed. 

In the case of persons bearing less 
of reputation for respectability than 
Mrs. Snyder and Gray, suave and per- 
sistent questioning is given over for 
that institution known as the Third 
Degree, which is the last resort in the 
police demand for confessions. More 
than one hardened criminal, who has 
succeeded in destroying every vestige 
of evidence against himself, is moved 
to the admission of his crimes by the 
Third Degree. 

The procedure varies with different 
officers and different culprits. If the 
suspected man is a drug addict, the job 
is an easy one. He is simply put into 
an uncomfortable chair, deprived of 
his drug, and questioned for inter- 
minable hours. His body becomes a 
wreck from weariness and resistance, 
and finally he succumbs. Other men 
are beaten, or burned with cigarette 
ends, or allowed to read the invented 
confessions of their partners in crime. 
Wherever two or more men are 
caught, they are played against each 
other, which is the method by which 
the Leopold and Loeb confessions 
were gained. Each was told that the 
other had broken down, and finally 
both capitulated—at a time when the 
evidence against them consisted solely 
of a pair of eyeglasses found at the 
scene. No jury could conceivably have 
convicted on the basis of that single 
item of proof. 

Other police officers—notably Cap- 
tain Frank Brex, of Newark—employ 
quite different means of applying the 
Third Degree. It is Captain Brex’s 
usual device to invite the suspect into 
his own private office, and order up an 
elaborate dinner for two. He will sit 
and chat with his man, in fatherly 
fashion, bringing himself around 
gradually to the old theme of Mother. 
By careful talk, he will get his prison- 
er into a state of maudlin sentimental- 
ity, appear as the man’s best advisor, 
and finally get a confession. Inci- 
dentally, Captain Brex means most of 
what he says to the poor lad, and as 
a matter of principle is easy on his 
victims. 


N those cases where the police fail 

—as, notably, the Dot King mur- 
der and the Elwell murder—the fail- 
ure is generally due to a multiplicity 
of clues, rather than a lack of them. 
In the Dot King case, the police had 
their eyes upon any of a dozen men 
who might have been guilty. Some 
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As Savarin himself said: 


‘*A man becomes a cook; 
but a roasting cook is born”’ 


MILLION dollars’ worth of 
electric ranges and plated 
fixtures does not mean that you 
can serve fine food without fine 
cooks. The ancient art of cookery 
is not depreciated but enhanced by 
modern methods. Any cook can 
put a joint of roast on the spit: 
but only the born roasting cook 
knows to the second when to take 
it off. 


This saying of the great French 
philosopher-epicure is one of the 
maxims of Savarin kitchens. And 
incidentally, Savarin statistics show 
that the most popular meat dish 
among New Yorkers is the Savarin 
Roast Beef, served with Browned 
Potatoes, Fresh Vegetables and 
Yorkshire Pudding, in a dinaer 
plate of appetizing gravy, under a 
silver tureen. The latest addition 
to the Savarin Restaurants is the 


GRAYBAR 
SAVARIN 


CRAYBAR BUILDING 
430 LEXINCTON AVENUE 


Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
Open 7 a. m. to 9 p. m. 


The original Savarin Restaurant was 
established in 1889 in the Equitable 
Building, 120 Broadway, New York City 





























The new car has the famous fender headlamps 
which are so distinguishingly Pierce-Arrow. Or, as 
optional equipment, the bracket type of headlamps. 











FAR MORE THAN A 





PIERCE-ARR 


FASHIONABLE AUTOMOBILE 


There is about a PiercesArrow that which singularly 
expresses people who sense the finer values of things. 

We accept without question PiercesArrow’s social 
standing — perhaps without thinking how remarkable 
that this has been sustained for more than a quarter 
century. 

We respond to the youthful grace of line and beauty 
of coloring in the new models— and need to remind 
ourselves that behind this modishness there is a price 
less tradition of character and integrity in the buildings. 

We expect, and never fail to receive, from Pierce- 
Arrow a return that we would demand of no other 
motor car. A return of enduring service, and a pride 
of ownership which never depreciates. PiercezArrow 
Sales Corporation (Factory Branch), 233 West 54th 
Street, New York; 1119 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn; 
2440 Grand Concourse, Bronx. 


OW 


The NEW Series 


You may purchase a Pierce-Arrow out of income, if you prefer. A simpli- 
fied financing plan makes this a most practical procedure. Y our present 
car accepted as cash up to the full amount of its appraisal valuation. 
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SPECIMEN 
APARTMENTS 


GSereanss SPECIMEN APARTMENTS 
HAVE BEEN RECENTLY 
AND FURNISHED. | IN A MANNER WHOLLY 
DISTINCT 


PRACTICE. 


SHERRY - NETHERLAND 


FIFTH 





DECORATED 


FROM CONVENTIONAL HOTEL 


@ AVAILABLE FOR LONG OR 


7 


SHORT OCCUPANCY. 


AVENUE AT 59tn STREET 

































































PURSES : 


y St. Regis Shop, Fifth Avenue at 55th St. 
409 Madison Avenue, at Forty-eighth St. 


ON 


French stockings~with the signature 
of Mr. Lewis picked into their tops 
are divine in texture and colouring. 
Their whole character is so utterly 
fascinating that even the most lovely 
ankle takes on a new Parisian grace 
and confidence when encased in them. 


$3.75 


Mat Lewis 


Inc. 


GIFTS : HOSIERY : GLOVES 


Waldorf-Astoria, 34th St. and Fifth Avenue 
1580 Broadway, at 47th (With Men’s Dept.) 
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of them were prominent citizens, and 
some were rogues. There was no real 
evidence against any of them, and nat- 
urally it was not possible to put all 
of them on the rack in the hope of 
confession. The same huge number of 
possibilities presented itself in the El- 
well case. And the only hope of the 
police, in both episodes, was to watch 
everybody carefully, in the hope that 
the murderer would give himself 
away. 

The procedure, in these cases also, 
was according to method. Certain 
fences were watched, in the hope that 
the murderers would attempt to dis- 
pose of stolen goods. Especial attention 
was given, for a long time, to the 
women friends of the suspected men. 
And the haunts of thieves—where 
men talk occasionally a bit too much 
under the influence of liquor—were 
observed with care. 

A flash of sleuthing brilliance (of 
the sort which resulted in the capture 
of the Whittemore gang) or a bit of 
luck (which came policewards when 
the Diamond brothers boasted of their 
crime to two talkative Philadelphia 
chorus girls) might have brought the 
murderers of Dot King and Elwell 
to book. But no such brilliance or luck 
befell, and the department had to 
mark two more crosses against its 
record. 

In the instance of the Elwell case, 
indeed, it has been said many times 
that the police knew the identity of the 
murderer—or at least were morally 
certain that he was one among two 
or three. The evidence against him, 
however, was too slight to warrant an 
arrest. Constant watching failed to 
penetrate the cool assurance with 
which he bore himself, or to catch 
him in that unguarded moment when 
he might give himself away. 

The chief reasons for the rather 
high percentage of failures in those 
cases which involve mystery, lie with 
the huge, mixed population, the de- 
vious social system of our town—and 
with the inability of the detectives to 
apply their own sound methods to the 
highest degree. —The men are over- 
worked, of course. They do not have 
expense accounts for remote investiga- 
tions. ‘Their ranks are filled rather 
haphazardly from the horde of uni- 
formed patrolmen. Therefore it is but 
natural that carelessness should creep 
into their most important cases, that 
occasionally a stupid man finds him- 
self in high place. 

Consider these errors in the conduct 


of the Dot King case: on the third 
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NASH joins International Stars 
in New York Stage Success 


ASH now wins new laurels in New You will probably attend “Funny 
York by appearing with trium- Face,’ which is already one of the 
phant success behind the footlights. great hits of the season. You will 
then see for yourself how stylish and 


In the second act of the musical com- . . . 
utterly charming this car is. 


edy hit **Funny Face,” featuring Fred 
and Adele Astaire, a Nash Standard Six Meanwhile we invite you to come to 
Cabriolet appears on the stage. any of our showrooms and examine 


this model in detail. Come in today! 
Its trim, graceful lines and beautiful , 


colors are a charming addition to the 
beautiful stage settings which are also 
a feature of the show. 






Alvin Theatre. 









Many cars were considered for this 
production, some of them costing very 
much more. But it was decided that 
no car, regardless of price, offered 
a more distinctive appearance, 
coupled with compactness, 
than this Nash Standard 
Six model, which sells for 
only $995 f. o. b. factory. 


Warren-Nash Motor Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


\ 


7203) 





Here are Fred and Adele Astaire, in- 
ternational stage stars, and the Nash 
Standard Six Cabriolet which appears 
with them in** Funny Face,”’now at the 




















Trinidad 
...- On the Cunard 


West Indies Cruise 


Swaying women carry their wares ‘top- 
side’... poinsettias grow next to hibiscus 
. .» Lunch on the hotel verandah and 
watch the shifting native scene... vendors 


of silver jewelry ... Hindus from Bombay 


... 14 other ports studding the Caribbean 
Sea... Cristobal ... San Juan. .. watch 
the flamingoes while you dance at Maria- 
nao Playa in Havana ... St. Pierre... 


Kingston... the diving boys at Barbados. .. 


31 days ona superb Cunarder jas imagine 
an English manor house pushing out to a 
tropical sea ... large rooms designed for 
aristocratic comfort ... staterooms which 
have a fascinating, livable quality... And 
the perfection of service which is pride of 
elass, — because it’s CUNARD. Apply to 


local agents or 25 Broadway, New York. 





s.s. CALIFORNIA— 
31 days 
From N. Y. Feb, 25 
$300 up 








CUNARD-ANCHOR 
West Indies Cruises 








day of the investigation, the police did 
not know how the body of the girl 
was clothed when it was found; 
whether the lights were burning when 
the maid first gave her scream of ter- 
ror; whether the window leading to 
the fire escape was open or closed; 
whether the cork to the chloroform 
bottle had been found. No fingerprints 
were taken that were of value. It was 
almost certain that half a dozen people 
had been into the room where the 
girl’s body lay, before the police ar- 
rived, 

Yet, considering that they have been 
directed for long years by such men 
as Commissioner Enright, the detec- 
tives perform rather well. Many of 
them—the most unlikely looking fel- 
lows—not only know their practical 
technique, but are book students of a 
high order. There is a hook-nosed lit- 
tle fellow in an East Side precinct, 
for example, who is one of the coun- 
try’s experts on the behavior of per- 
verts. Columbia professors accept his 
opinions with the utmost attention. 
Other detectives specialize upon va- 
rious forms of crime. For the most 
part, they take their work with pas- 
sionate earnestness. They willingly 
work long, extra hours. They spend 
their own money in the pursuit of 
many a cherished theory. 

Their chief disadvantage is the lack 
of highly intelligent leadership, and 
the lack of laws to protect crime scenes 
from curious intruders. The Central 
Office is still a little behind Scotland 
Yard; but it is not very much behind, 
and it is improving. 

—Morris Markey 


ENDORSEMENT OF AN 
ATTITUDE 


I’ve seldom had good English beer, 
And never played at skittles, 

But these are words extremely dear 
To my warm fancy. (Vittles 


A barmaid thumps upon the board 
In dented, pewter dishes ; 

A cataract of small beer poured 
To suit one’s thirsty wishes; 


The husky talk of Tavern folk 
When day is nearly done, 

The clumsy youths who bravely choke 
On drinks their skill has won. .. .) 


Life is not beer, the pious say, 
Nor yet a game of skittles, 
But let their happy vigor stay— 
They are my heart’s glad vittles. 
—PaTIENCE EDEN 
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Did You Mean It? 


“Did You Mean It?’’—Eddy Thomas 

“Are You Thinking of Me Tonight?’— 
Tenor with Orchestra 3725 

““Mine—All Mine’’—Fox trot, vocal duet 

**Fascination’’—Ben Bernie and his Hotel Roose- 
velt Orchestra 3747 


“My Heart Stood Still” —From “A Connecticut 
Yankee’’—Fox trots, vocal chorus 

“I Feel at Home With You” —Harry Archer 
and his Orchestra 3720 


“‘Milenberg Joys’’ — Fox trots, vocal effects 
“Chili Blues’”—Rodney Rogers’ Red Peppers 
3744 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 


SAA Mey, 
Sr 


aay 
There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 










PANATROPES: RADIOLAS-RECORDS 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Music In the Air—New 
Styles in Conducting— 
The Met Sprints—Re- 


cttalists 


MAGINE, _ if 

you please, an 
f audience contain- 
# ing  such_ expe- 
| rienced listeners as 
2 Arturo Toscanini 
and Serge Rach- 
maninoff, taking in eagerly a program 
consisting of Rubinstein’s E flat Ro- 
mance (listed as “Night”), Saint- 
Saéns’ “Swan,” “The Song of India,” 
and other equally obvious airs. Only 
a wizard, you will say, could induce 
hard-working and somewhat hard- 
boiled musicians to sit through this 
catalogue of sweetmeats! 

The wizard in the case was Pro- 
fessor Leon Theremin and his me- 
dium was the “Theremophone,” 
which, if you haven’t heard, is a de- 
vice that enables anybody with hands 
to draw music from mid-air. Profes- 
sor Theremin’s invention may be de- 
scribed briefly and probably unscien- 
tifically as a box with two antennae. 
A straight antenna is surrounded by 
electro-magnetic waves that are affect- 
ed by the proximity of the hand, which 
is an electrical conductor. This man- 
ual disturbance sets up, according to a 
convenient announcement, “in the 
space surrounding the antenna a kind 
of invisible touch,” which produces a 
higher pitch as it approaches the an- 
tenna. You play it as you would the 
old-fashioned “canary whistle.” The 
other antenna, a ring-shaped affair, 
controls volume. 


Undoubtedly this is just as mys- 
tifying to you as it is to us or, for 
that matter, as it was to Maestro Tos- 
canini. Radio experts can tell you 
that Professor Theremin has taken the 
familiar howl of an unbalanced re- 
ceiving set and persuaded it to play 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” The result, 
which seems to us more important 
than the mechanics involved in ob- 
taining it, is a tone which varies from 
something like cello timbre to the vi- 
brations of the musical saw. 

The Theremophone is still in a 
transitory stage, we hear, and it has 
obvious disadvantages. As the flow of 
tone is continuous, it is impossible to 
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‘*Nomad’”’ 


For Spring travel or your voyage 
this four-piece costume complete is 
the latest thought in travel clothes. 


Stein 2 Blaine 


A CREATIVE HOUSE 
13 and 15 West 57th Street, New York 



































CAR anon CARGO 


You cannot imagine that the lady who steps 
out of this exquisite bit of work in motor cars 

Will expose calves clothed in anything 
but silk 

Or that her mate will expose a neck clothed 
in anything but a starched collar 

The makers of the car have heard the call 
of style and have put forth this daintily ap- 
pointed equipage 

To meet the social requirements of this 
style-wise age. 

And it’s not the engine or the brakes 

Or the miles per gallon any more 

It’s the Looks. 

And men who dress up to their cars 

And up to their women folks 


Wear 


ARROW 


STARCHED 


COLLARS 


Ciuett, Peasopy & Co., Inc. Arrow Shirts Collars Underwear Handkerchiefs 
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avoid at least a suggestion of scooping, 
and there are not yet Theremophon- 
ists sufficiently skilled to play rapid or 
complicated passages. A duet for two 
Theremophones indicated that har- 
monic effects are available, but the 
technique has not yet been developed. 
Nevertheless, here is a new musical 
instrument, which is based on the fun- 
damental principle underlying all in- 
struments and which may, in less time 
than one might fancy, become part of 
the orchestra. If this seems romantic, 
so once upon a time was the notion 
that the clarinet belonged in good 
symphonic society. 


HERE is a new shift of conduc- 

tors at work. The Philharmonic 
is again in the hands of Mr. Tosca- 
nini, whose musicianship still is one of 
the wonders of the world. The or- 
chestra sings for him, and if there is 
any way in which you can lay hands 
on a ticket for his concerts, don’t be 
too scrupulous. “The Symphony So- 
ciety had a welcome guest in Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch, who converted the rather 
heavy-handed band that toiled for 
Mr. Busch into a fine-toned, plastic 
instrument. Mr. Gabrilowitsch has 
gone back to his own ensemble in De- 
troit, and when the Symphony returns 
from its tour, Mr. Damrosch will be 
with us. Mr. Ravel is to appear for a 
few concerts, and at the end of the 
season we are to have another visitor— 
Sefior E. F. Arbos, from Spain. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, when it ap- 
pears this Tuesday, also will have a 
new leader—Mr. Monteux. 


—R. A. S. 


PLAYER-PIANO ROLLS 


A Little Outburst of 
Light Music 


INTER’S 
sadness, of 
which the English 
Singers complain in 
a singularly merry 
madrigal, may be 
lightened by some 
of the new player-piano recordings. 
Apparently the studio chiefs have con- 
cluded that February is no time for 
undue solemnity, and many of their 
best items for the month are attrac- 
tive morceaux which are musically 
sound and yet entertaining. By com- 
panies, then: 





AMPICO 
INTERMEzzo, Op. 118, No. 6— 
Brahms. Played by Benno Moisei- 
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witsch. Not that this is light, but it is 
easy listening, in spite of its com- 
poser’s much over-publicized austerity. 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch plays it with a re- 
straint that adds to the poetic content 
of the music. 

FRUHLINGSSTIMMEN — Strauss- 
Griinfeld. Played by Alfred Griin- 
feld. One of the finest of Strauss 
waltzes, trimmed up very Wienerisch 
by a specialist in such doings. An 
excellent sample of pre-Godowsky 
treatment. 

GENERAL Lavine (EcCENTRIC) 
—Debussy. Played by Homer Samuels. 
Jazz by Debussy, played with jazz 
feeling by a pianist who obviously is 
not afraid of humor. 


Duo-ArT 


To a Warer-Lity and Marcu 
Winp—MacDowell. Played by Ru- 
dolph Ganz. Two famous Mac- 
Dowells which have survived a deal 
of battering by conservatory Liszts. 
Mr. Ganz plays them with a peculiar- 
ly keen sense of recording values. 

Frasquira — Lehar — Kreisler. 
Played by Robert Armbruster. Some- 
thing from the operetta which Mme. 
Farrar sang for a night or two. Also 
known as “My Little Nest,” with 
lyrics by Dr. Spaeth. A charming 
trifle, in which Mr. Armbruster de- 
monstrates his skill in catching atmos- 
phere. 

Po_ka pE W. R.—Rachmaninoff. 
Played by Princess Jacques de Broglie. 
A familiar tune, composed by Rach- 
maninoff’s father, decorated brightly 
by the son. The Princess unrolls it 
charmingly. 


WELTE-MIGNON 


LIEBESWALZER, Nos, 6, 9, 11 and 
13—Brahms. Played by Maier and 
Pattison. The piano twins in Brahms 
that almost might be on Broadway. 

Or Br’erR Rassit—MacDowell. 
Played by Hugh Beggs. No neglect of 
MacDowell this month! This clever 
bit is exhaled genially from the ma- 
chine by Mr. Beggs’ performance. 

Nocturne in B flat minor, Op. 9, 
No. 1—Chopin. Played by Maria 
Carreras. Not a light number, but 
something you ought to have, especial- 
ly if you think that Chopin, Op. 9, 
means only the E flat nocturne! 


—R. A. S. 
. 


MEDINA TO HAVE PARENT TEACHER 
ASSASSINATION—Headline in the Me- 
dina (O.) Sentinel. 


Much to the kiddies’ delight. 
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nd THIS is the 
CARNAVAL d GLACE 


A Québec turns out to scamper 


and frolic on the snow-clad 
heights in the Grand Carnaval de Glace, 
February 13 to 25th... it’s the climax 
of the wintersport season . . . and its 
high spots this year are the Dog Sled 
Derby (Feb. 20-21-22) . . . the Grand 
Bal Masqué (Feb. 21) and the Curling 
Bonspiel (Feb. 13-18). 

Ice statuary glitters in the sun on 
every corner . . . skaters waltz to music 
on the Chateau rinks . . . thrilled loads 
flash down the Triple Toboggan Chute 
and off St. Louis Gate bobsled run... 


The Plains of Abraham are dotted with 
ski-men, snow-shoers, skaters . . . and 
here also, the new game of Indian 
Golf (played with bows, arrows and 
targets instead of clubs, balls and holes) 
is going grandly . . . Chateau Frontenac 
is full of merry-makers. 

Reservations are in demand . . . better 
secure yours now. Through Pullmans 
from New York and Boston. Full in- 
formation at Canadian Pacific, 344 
Madison Avenue, New York; 405 
Boylston Street, Boston; Chateau 
Frontenac, Québec, Canada. 
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> GALLERIES |, > 


If There Is Ever a Dove 
of Peace, It Will Be On 


Canvas 


| C(@CLOTHINGS 
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| OMEONE once 
said that the 
im| publishers of cur- 
% rent popular music 
eu were kind to the 
purchasing _ public 

! because they helped 
them distinguish one popular tune 
from another by putting different pic- 
tures on the covers. Those in charge 
of the International Exhibition of 
Paintings, organized by the Carnegie 
Institute, have followed some such 
policy. The show, after its long battle 


Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 
MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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in Pittsburgh, has been brought as near | ™ C/s Tt les 
Manhattan as the Brooklyn Museum. | consuit YourJowkr” 


Later it will be shown throughout the 
hinterland. 

Every now and then through the 
exhibit there are large signs reading 
BF England, Russia, Germany, Sweden, 
and France. By these tokens one re- 
i , alizes the boundary lines of art. Or 
Winter Clothes for rather the lack of boundary. We 
were amazed to find how men all over 


Dress, Sport the world are singing in one key and COL OR 


waving their brushes to the rhythm of 











PO tates 








the International. Painting differs, of 


| or course, but its divergence seems to be Gay as a Spring Garden 
along the line of personality or mood 
General Wear rather than government or tongue.| A Whiting & Davis Costume Bag! 


Under Holland, then, you find pretty | The gaiety of its colors is undimmed 
fair French, under Russian you find by wear or weather. It brightens a 
fair French, and under the polyglot 
cloak of the United States you find 
pretty ordinary French. 

Not that we are against this inter- Women wise in the ways of Fashion 
national swapping of horses; with art | know how beautifully the blended 
being confined to the cultural centres | enameled colors of a Whiting & Davis 
it will always tend to be more cosmo- | Costume Bag accent the color note of 
politan than regional. Yet somehow | g well planned ensemble. 
down underneath all these words is 
the sneaking feeling that there is a Send for a Free Portfolio show- 
different art in each country and a ing latest designs in actual colors. 
discerning eye could pick it out. Those 
who worked for Miss Katherine Drei- | WHITING & DAVIS COMPANY 


er in gathering her modern interna- World’s Largest Manufacturers of Costume Bags 


winter day—or a winter costume— 
with a hint of Spring. 

















tional were very shrewd in assembling | “:rhich, 1s sssoctated Waiting if pave cain o 
art at the points of the compass. But Plainville (Norfolk County), Massachusetts 
that is not the show we are supposed Io Canada, Sherbrooke, Quebec 


to be talking about. 


The giant that makes the trip worth 4 hy e 
while is Matisse, who won the toss of Phiting (VIS 
BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT! the dice this year and was awarded 


LITTLE BUILOING PLAZA BUILDING AUORAIN BUILOING 


SESE SERIES SESS the ae We imaene te moser| COCHIN Bags 


Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 
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considers the blue ribbon. The rooster 
he sent off to the show was nowhere 
near as game a fighting cock as many 
that he kept in his yard. We suppose 
a certain sense of sportsmanship kept 
him from sending his best. One other 
Matisse in the show held our eye—an 
appealing little landscape. 

Most of the English gods are there. 
John and the sainted Orpen who likes 
sunlight coming through a Venetian 
blind so much he’s never going to let 
it out of his sight. From Russia we 
liked “The Café Rotonde” by Jakov- 
lev. Grigoriev is painting better than 
he did but is still working from the 
canvas out. Of all the foreigners we 
remember best Munch, whose “On 
the Bridge” is neither French nor bor- 
rowed but seems his own. 

The American wing has _ been 
picked with a consideration for every- 
one’s feelings. It starts from the 
foundation, or rather from the begin- 
ning of this decade and goes cautiously 
up to the fringes of 1926. By this 
process of picking, two anachronisms 
creep in. One of them is the primi- 
tive “Scene from the Scottish High- 
lands” by John Kane. The other is 
the superb Burchfield, “Mellow Au- 
tumn Afternoon.” If you see the 
show, look up these two. The latter 
is the text of most of our sermons. 
The thing that makes a Burchfield 
shine and that makes most of the 
others flat is the equation of emotion. 
Given emotion, a painter is half-way 
toward greatness. 


HE Mexican Show at the Art 

Center is so at variance with the 
color of that institution that it is 
somehow soft-pedalled. Nevertheless, 
it is a worthy cause and should have 
your attention. It contains a superb 
Rivera head, an excellent Ruiz and 
a cutting Santo. We saw no Mexican 
art in the Carnegie show, probably for 
a good reason. It is not passive and fits 
in with no school. It is the most native 
painting we have seen for some time. 
In case President Smith makes war on 
Mexico, we imagine these pictures 
would be used by the Marine recruit- 
ing service as posters, captioned: ““This 
Is What We Are Fighting.” 


KETCHES in oil by Maurice 

Sterne at the Reinhardt Galleries 
afforded two surprises. One was that 
Sterne in his sketches has a sincerity 
that seems altogether absent from his 
suave, glib canvases. Mere movement 
and mood for the most part, they are 
sufficient unto themselves. For those 
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beats the little Dorothy Gray Patter 
rhythmically, as it quickens the cir- 
culation into healthy activity. It is 
rapid circulation which keeps the 
facial muscles active, the tissues firm. 
Dorothy Gray’s method of stimu- 
lation is vigorous enough to benefit 
the muscles and tissues, gentle 
enough to leave unharmed the net- 
work of tiny blood vessels which lie 
just beneath the skin. The Dorothy 
Gray Patter is designed to give the 
needed sting so difficult to achieve 
with the fingers. 


Pat in a nourishing cream — 
Dorothy Gray’s Special Mixture for 
the dry and sensitive skin, her Tissue 
Cream for plump faces, her Special 
Skin Food for thin ones. Then a 
cotton pad saturated with Orange 
Flower Skin Tonic removes the last 
traces of cream, leaves the skin stim- 
ulated, and the pores closed. The 





finishing touch is Dorothy Gray’s 
Russian Astringent Cream, a fluffy 
cream, with the scent of old-fash- 
ioned pinks, which will keep your 
skin satin-smooth and evenly pow- 
dered for many hours. 

The Dorothy Gray preparations may 
be found at the leading shops, and 
at the Salon at 753 Fifth Avenue. 





753 FIFTH AVENUE 


PHONE PLAZA 9977 
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e 
Camera, 


Oxford 
University 


Te reason why England is 
a land of pipe-smokers is no mys- 
tery to the man who has once 
tried CRAVEN MIXTURE — 
the discriminating Britisher’s fa- 
vorite tobacco. Costs a little 
more than the domestic brands 
—but the first pipeful will make 


you glad you paid the difference. 


CRAVEN MIXTURE—a truly 
fine imported tobacco, first 
blended at the command of the 
Third Earl of Craven in 1867— 
can now be had at the better to- 
bacconists in America and Can- 
ada, too. For a liberal sample 
tin, send 10c in stamps to Car- 
reras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


| : 
‘arreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue, 
H lew York City. ! 
I enclose rot in stamps. Send liberal sample 
Special tin of CRAVEN MIxTuRE. . 


Offer - . 
i I 
: 4 
I 














Craven 


Imported from London 





who rank Sterne as an American mas- 
ter, the notes in oil, we suppose, are 
the usual necessary collectors’ addenda. 
The other surprise was some swell 
paintings in the front room; three 
beautiful Gauguins, a Pissarro, and a 
Sisley. 


HE Valentine Galleries have a 

sideshow that will doubtless stir 
up the natives, the first exhibit of Gi- 
orgio de Chirico. The painter is out 
of Greece, through France, with 
doubtless a stop-over at Vienna. He 
has done for easel painting what 
Freud did for medicine. He has gone 
to his native sculpture for form, the 
cubists for expression and the psy- 
chiatrists for fable. One that filled 
us with unabating fascination was a 
gladiatorial combat. The visored op- 
ponent struck a terror to our heart 
which must be similar to the terror 
felt when a neurotic finds that he is 
down to Z in the doctors’ list in the 
telephone Red Book. We are not 
dodging the issue. Chirico is one of 
the best of the trapeze performers in 
the big tent. He can thrill you, now 
and then achieve a breathless sense of 
beauty, but you are constantly aware 
of his equilibrium and wouldn’t much 
care to live with him. 


HE week was crowded with ex- 

cellent things which we have no 
room to chronicle. Knoedler’s are hav- 
ing their fourth annual show of fif- 
teenth-century engravings and wood- 
cuts. . . . Keppel has some interesting 
contemporary drawings. . . . The 
Whitney Studio Club has a show of 
contemporary portraits. ...S. J. Pep- 
loe has paintings at the Kraushaar Gal- 
leries. . . . The Club Bozo has been 
decorated by Leon Hartl. .. . Macbeth 
Galleries are showing water colors by 
John Lavalle, the Miniature Painters 
and Walter Ufer. . . . Julius Delbos 
is at Babcock’s. . . . Allen Tucker 


shows at Rehn’s. .. . James Rosenberg, 
a lawyer turned painter, shows at Eh- 
rich Galleries... . / American land- 


scapes from then until now are on 
view at the Downtown Gallery... . 
Lord & Taylor have opened up a 
whole floor of the French modern 
furniture... . / Art in printing will be 
exemplified at the Art Center to the 
middle of the month. . . . The Gallery 
of Living Art takes its first breath 
with the purchase of sixteen water 
colors and paintings. . . . Wilford S. 
Conrow is having a show of his ex- 
cellent portraits in the store of Fred- 
erick Loeser, Brooklyn. —M. P. 
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A Sun Flood 
in New York 


All the apartments 
have sunlight— 78% 
of them have south- 
ern exposure. A new 
100% Cooperative 
building, facing south 
over a private garden 


and permanent St. 
Catherine’s Park. 


Apartments of 4, 6 

and 7 rooms with 

proprietary rentals 
from 


$88 Monthly 
Purchase prices from $9,000— 


payable over five years if you 
wish. Ready October, 1928. 
Fred T. Ley&Co., Inc., Builder. 


333 
East 68th St. 


Opposite St. Catherine’s Park 


Selling and Managing Agent: 


Douglas L.Elliman 6 Co. 


Inc. 


15 East 49th St. Plaza 9200 
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COURT 
GAMES 


A Cup for Racquets— 
Selections—Mr. Pell at 
Even Money 


QUASH rac- 

quets has _its 
Lapham Cup to 
foster overseas 
rivalry between the 
United States, Can- 
ada, and England, 
and now racquets is to have its inter- 
national championship. On February 
5 and 7, immediately following the 
holding of the national racquets dou- 
bles at the Racquet and Tennis Club 
in this city, the leading players of 
America and the three members of the 
invading British team, the Hon. C. 
N. Bruce, J. C. F. Simpson, and P. 
W. Kemp-Welch, will meet on the 
same courts in the first of a series of 
annual, or as near annual as possible, 
matches for the International Rac- 
quets Cup. The trophy has just been 
put up by the Racquet and Tennis 
Club, to take its place along with the 
Lapham Trophy, the Davis Cup in 
lawn tennis, the Bathurst Cup in court 
tennis, the Walker Cup in golf, and 
the Westchester Cup in polo as a stim- 
ulus to sporting competition between 
England and the United States. 

It is doubtful whether play can be 
held every year for the new racquets 
cup for there is no national racquets 
association here to sponsor the sending 
of a team to England, and the play- 
ers must travel entirely upon their own 
initiative. However, Mr. Pell has 
been going to England regularly for 
the past few years to play in the Brit- 
ish championship, and it is hoped that 
the current visit of the English play- 
ers will be the forerunner of many 
others to follow. 





HE personnel of the teams has 

not been announced as yet, but it 
is a foregone conclusion that the Brit- 
ish team will be composed of the three 
visiting players and Angus S. Cassils 
of Canada. Three matches will be 
played in singles and two in doubles. 
Mr. Cassils will be needed to fill out 
the second British doubles combina- 
tions. 

It is also certain that Clarence C. 
Pell, the national champion, and Stan- 
ley G. Mortimer, the only other man 
who has held the American title since 
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25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
177 STATE ST., 
101 -BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1519 RAILROAD AVENUE SOUTH, SEATTLE 
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Round the World 


to lands of rare charm beyond the sea 


Go Now! 


Enrich your outlook! Make the most of life! Round-the-World 
Liners set forth for shores remote, lands afar, interesting cities, 
glimpses of strange civilizations. Hawaii, Japan, China, Manila, 
Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France are calling. 
$ 1250 will carry you Round the World, transportation. 
berth and meals aboard ship included. All state- 
rooms ate outside rooms. First class only. Tasteful cuisine, airy 
social quarters, broad decks, comfort and luxury everywhere. 
You can stop over at any port for two weeks or longer. Then 
continue on another of these palatial Liners. Spend from three 
months to two years on the trip. Make your plans as you go. 
This is the season of seasons to tour the world. Tropics are at 
their best. India and Malaya are in their brightest mood. 
An American Mail Linet sails every two weeks from Seattle for Ja- 
pan, China and Manila, connecting with Round the World Liners. 
A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco for the Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. 
Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York for the Orient 
via Havana, Panama and California. Fortnightly sailings from 
Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for New York and Boston. 
Full information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 





BOSTON, MASS, DIME BANK BUILDING, 





amship Line 


1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
DETROIT 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE NEW KNOX SHOP 


at 711 Fifth Avenue 


shows the Town’s newest things 
in the Town’s newest store... 







' 


SUT 


T® suit above has three pieces 
—knitted skirt, coat and sweater. 
The pattern is a smart herringbone. 
And the price complete, is only $35. 
The hat is one of many new Knox 
models at $10 each. 
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HERE little Indian dress, lots 

color, much pleat in skirt, 
make white squaw look plenty 
pretty. $85. 


HE ensemble below is in- 

tended primarily for smart 
country wear, but is perfectly at 
home in town. It consists of tweed 
coat and skirt and a silk crepe 
blouse. It is straight of line and deft 
of design—and is, in our opinion, 
one of the season’s very smartest 
ensembles. $135. The hat is $18. 
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— and many other lovely 
things, are to be found in this 
new Knox store at 5th Avenue and 
55th Street. There you will also 
find one of the handsomest store 
interiors in the Country. We might 
add, for the benefit of him who pays 
the bills, that men’s hats and clothing 
have equal rights in this new store. 


y y ¢ 


The Women's Shop of 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


452 Fifth Ave. (at 40th Street) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf Hotel (Fifth at 34th) 
161 Broadway (Singer Building) 
Paramount Bldg. (B’way at 44th) 
711 Fifth Ave. (at 55th) 


Knox always features the very smartest in hats—men’s and women’s 
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1915, will be named on the American 
team, while Hewitt Morgan, who was 
runner-up for the championship last 
year, stands as the logical man to play 
the third singles. Mr. Pell and Mr. 
Mortimer, as the national doubles 
champions, will probably play one of 
the doubles matches, and Howard 
Linn and Bob Gardner of Chicago, 
champions in 1926, have a good 
chance of being named as the second 
pair. 

The selection of the American 
team having been deferred until after 
the national doubles played February 
1-4, any combination that can make a 
better showing than either of these 
two could expect to be named on the 
American team. ‘The two doubles 
matches will be played on February 
5 and the three singles on February 
7. In the event that the American 
doubles combinations should be com- 
posed of players other than the sin- 
gles men, it would hardly be fair to 
the British to make them play both 
singles and doubles on successive days, 
so a day of rest has been allowed be- 
tween the doubles and the singles. 


HE inauguration of this interna- 

tional match is a stroke of luck 
for New York followers of racquets, 
for it will give them the opportunity 
to see England’s celebrated players in 
action in singles without the necessity 
of going to Boston for the national 
championship on February 17. This 
latter event promises to be the most 
interesting tournament ever staged for 
the title in this country, and it is Bos- 
ton’s good fortune that the British 
have elected to come over to play in 
it this year. 

It is more than possible that it will 
fall to the Boston Racquet Club to 
stage the championship in which the 
title will pass to a player other than 
Pell or Mortimer for the first time in 
thirteen years, for the British invaders 
will be hard to turn back. In the Ca- 
nadian championship, which came to 
a close last week at Montreal, both 
Mr. Pell and Mr. Mortimer were re- 
tired in the round before the semi- 
final, and both went out in three suc- 
cessive games. That is hard to be- 
lieve in the case of Mr. Pell, who 
lost only one game last year during 
the entire American and Canadian 


seasons. 

It was Mr. Kemp-Welch who ad- 
ministered defeat to Mr. Pell. Mr. 
Mortimer succumbed to the sterling 
play of Mr. Bruce, while Mr. Simp- 
son, the English champion, joined 
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them in the semi-final round. One 
would like to think that the change to 
the Canadian courts had something to 
do with the downfall of Mr. Pell, 
but this theory is untenable for he has 
played in Canada before as the de- 
fending title-holder. It was the Eng- 
lishmen who had to adapt themselves, 
for they were playing on the courts 
for the first time. When it is re- 
called that Mr. Bruce disposed of Mr. 
Pell in three games in the British 
championship in 1927, it may be re- 
alized how seriously the invaders 
threaten his hold on the title, which 
has been continuous since 1915 with 
the exception of 1916, 1923, and 
1926, when Mr. Mortimer broke 
through. 

Regardless of the outcome of the 
championship and of the _ interna- 
tional team match, whether the hon- 
ors go to England or to America, the 
fact remains that racquet votaries of 
New York and Boston will see some 
of the finest matches ever played in 
this country. It will be something 
new for them to see Mr. Pell enter 
a match no better than an even fa- 
vorite, and it may be said that no one 
enjoys the prospect of these stiff tests 
more than does the holder of the 
American title himself. —A. D. 


ENNUI 


Sweethearts drowned inside the shuttle 

In a manner strangely subtle, 

sits of former lion trainers 

Neatly packed in jade containers, 

Over-stubborn aged sires 

Cut in two with piano wires, 

Opera stars with precious voices 

Found dismembered in Rolls-Royces, 

Several bankers newly mated 

Suddenly asphyxiated. 

In the pure unsullied air, 

Central Park or Union Square, 

Bodies of some high officials 

Branded with their own initials, 

Several undeserving blighters 

Burned to death with Dunhill lighters, 

Lovers pushed from lofty girders, 

Rich dame victim of sheepherders. 

—Let’s have more Artistic Murders. 
—PaRKE CUMMINGS 


Elbert W. Giles—lay preacher, dis- 
tributor of blotter advertisements, bible 
and missionary teacher, as opportunities 
offer.—From the Gilles Leaflet. 

If he is sincere, there is a dandy op- 
portunity right now to distribute a 
blotter to us. 
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WINTER’S DAMP COLD 
AND DRY HEAT 


may quickly age your skin 


Nothing will age the unprotected skin more quickly than the trying 
temperature changes of winter—when many times each day the face 
is exposed to damp cold out-of-doors, then to drying heat within... 
Use these selected Primrose House Preparations to protect the tone 
and freshness of your skin through the trying winter season. 


1 Skin Freshener—a mild, refreshing 
lotion to renew the tone and vitality 


of the skin. $1.25, $3.00. 


2 Special Hand Lotion—easily ab- 
sorbed. Quickly relieves roughness, 
chapping, and windburn. $1.25, $2.00. 


3 Developing Cream—rich in tissue 

building ingredients. An exquisite, 
nourishing cream for a dry, lined, or 
wrinkled skin. $1.50, $2.50. 


4. Eye Bath—to refresh and strengthen 
the eyes, and keep them clear and 

sparkling. Especially soothing after ex- 

posure to wind or snow glare. $1.00. 


Smoothskin Cream —for a dry and 

sensitive skin. Light and nourishing, 
with just the faintest perfume, it gives 
a petal-smooth softness. $1.50, $3.00, 
$5.00. 


Smoothskin Oil—After bathing, thor- 

oughly dry the skin. Rub body and 
limbs with Smoothskin Oil. Relieves 
roughness and chapping, makes the skin 
soft and smooth. Ideal for molding the 
face and neck, either used alone orin con- 
junction with your chosen cream. $1.50. 


q Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream—to 
cleanse the skin and remove all im- 
purities from the pores. $1.00, $2.00, 
$3.50, $6.00. 


Ask for these choice products wherever Primrose House preparations are sold... 
And send for our booklet, “Here Dwells Youth”—containing full instructions on the 


sane, healthful care of the skin. 


You are cordially invited to call at Primrose House for free complexion 
diagnosis by a graduate nurse. Phone Plaza 5347 for appointment. 


Primrose House Preparations may be obtained at smart stores everywhere. 


PRIMROSE HOUSE 3 E.52 


“HERE DWELLS YOUTH” 
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port the goings-on at Best & 

Company. The trouble is that 
this shop is so much on the qui vive and 
so little dependent on the newest ar- 
rival from Paris that inevitably I am 
shown at least one new thing in each 
department before I get out of the 
place. 

It’s all hard to classify. I 
have given up trying, which will ex- 
plain the helter-skelter tone of the 
paragraphs to follow. 

The first lesson will deal with the 
Palm Beach shop. I am sick of Palm 
Beach, but I was so afraid that they 
would forget to restock a number of 
things I saw there that I practically 
decided to buy now for summer days 
by the seashore. There are beach 
coats—one of them Mary Nowitsky’s 
towelling affair, cut exactly like a 
man’s raglan topcoat. The other is 
of Basque linen—or duck, as it should 
properly be called. This is that heavy, 
natural cotton stuff with red or blue 
or yellow stripes running through it 
that was used so extensively for bath- 
ing bags last season. It is claimed that 
it will not scratch the skin, and it 
certainly will shed sand, besides being 
decorative. 

There is the Antibes shirt—a jersey 
sweater with buttons down one side 
of the round neck like an undershirt. 
If you like sleeveless things, try cut- 
ting the sleeves out of these—they look 
darling. There are some perfectly 
knockout costumes from London 
Trades. These consist of a two-piece 
dress (with sleeves) of a heavy linen 
printed in white and a color. This 
has a beautifully tailored cardigan of 
linen to go over it. Best is selling 
quantities of the perpetual summer re- 
sort fad—velveteen coats in every pos- 
sible color, finished with chevron 
stitching. You can have the same mod- 
el in angora, too, if you wish it. You 
must look at a hat of hayseed straw, 
with that one-and-a-half-inch brim all 
the way round favored by Lady Diana 
Manners. It comes in white with a 
navy band and costs—guess again— 


$4.75. 


[: is always a little difficult to re- 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


Among the tweed coats for 
spring—and the tweed coats 
are many and snappy—there is 
one adapted from a Louise- 
boulanger. This has a newish 
sleeve, rather full and gath- 
ered on a straight cuff, and the 
line combines straightness and fullness. 
In fact, it hangs perfectly straight 
from the yoke all the way round, giv- 
ing it exactly the right country look. 
In basket-weave woollen or imported 
Scotch tweeds. Many sports capes are 
also available, one in particular being 
of a yellow-beige basket-weave wool- 
len, with a button holding it on just 
below the collar bone. By the way, 
watch the yellow shades for late 
spring, ranging all the way from the 
yellow-beiges to plain ornery butter- 
cup. 

Glenconner offers an exercise suit 


for adults, consisting of a sweater and’ 


separate trunks that extend up to the 
natural waistline and remain there by 
virtue of a knitted band. For those 
who exercise in the home instead of 
starving to reduce. 

You will find the newest felt hat 
sensation on the ground floor, the 
latest triumph of that Rose Valois who 
designed the Gigolo last year for Re- 
boux and has not lost her talent by 
leaving this designer. This is called 
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the Alfredo; the crown is normal and 
plain save for a pinch high at one side; 
the brim exists not in the back and 
suggests a poke in the front; it is 
bound. I should think that this would 
rival the Gigolo popularity. Certainly 
it is more becoming than the Gigolo 
to my style of beauty. 


SPOKE of the new Guerlain 

powders last week, but neglected to 
mention that they come in compact 
form only. You may find any one of 
twelve powder shades nicely encased in 
a black circular case with a gold 
whirligig on the cover copied from 
a Louis XIV snuff box. There are 
dark and light rachels and dark and 
light flesh tones. The pale blue for 
evening really makes your skin amaz- 
ingly white—at least, until the sun 
comes up; and the mauve blue and the 
mauve pink, also for evening, do the 
same in a softer fashion, Very amus- 
ing and on sale at high-class depart- 
ment stores everywhere. 


GENERAL survey of the situ- 

ation seems to show that the 
three-quarter coat is to sweep the 
country for spring, eliminating, 
thereby, that comfortable habit of 
wearing one full-length coat with any 
costume whatsoever. But you have to 
have a change sometime, and _ this 
seems to be it. It has been particularly 





“Are you sure it will stand alone?” 
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well developed at Bonwit Teller. The 
coats, the best of them, are nearly all 
collarless in the good old cardigan 
way, but the newest ones do not have 
the cardigan finish. All of them help 
to form a costume. Some employ a 
selvage finish, which is frightfully 
chic. Among the selection: natural 
kasha coat and skirt, the sweater to 
match having fine gold-thread vertical 
stripes running through it; lightweight 
tweed with a significant blouse of 
heavy linen that boasts a suggestion of 
a jabot collar; some heavy tweeds that 
look knitted, and knitted fabrics that 
resemble tweeds—these with crépe or 
sweater blouses; dark gray covert, one 
of the perpetual spring élite, with a 
white satin tunic; lightweight tweed 
over a dress with fringed edge trim- 
ming, and so on. 


Also to be seen here is one of those 
infinitely varied and collapsible golf 
costumes. This has a tweed skirt, a 
silk blouse, a sleeveless tweed jacket, 
and a circular cape. The other sports 
offering is a two-piece dress of natural 
jersey with wool flower ermbroidery on 
one side that somehow doesn’t look coy. 
A shoulder cape is worn over this one. 

Among the glittering _ first-floor 
trifles at Bonwit Teller are some archi- 
tectural pins, being nothing more nor 
less than crystal made into formalized 
and miniature Parthenons, skyscrapers, 
and so on. Very amusing. There also 
is a collection of the new Premet gold 
jewelry, in a dull finish this time. One 
version has a gold choker ending in a 
flat and largish bowknot; another 
choker has a gold strip hanging 
straight down with large gold studs; 
another, also studded, is constructed 
like a flat Egyptian collar. Bracelets 
to match all of these, and they are not 
as eccentric in appearance as you would 
expect. I advise you to get one now or 
not at all; they will be everywhere in 
another month or so. 


ESPITE warnings of impending 

disaster (which are really based 
on the drying effect of hard water, I 
think), there are still people who don’t 
feel their face is clean unless soap and 
water have touched it. The compro- 
mise between two points of view seems 
to be Pinaud’s new cream. It goes on 
the face like soap lather; it smells like 
soap; it tastes like soap; I don’t doubt 
for a minute that it is soap all com- 
bined with oils and things to keep your 
face soft. At any rate, when you 
wash it off with a damp cloth, your 
skin is smooth, clean, and not too dry. 
If you find that the usual creams are 
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One of our great- 
est pleasures is to 
advise brides in 
selecting their 
trousseau Linens. 














/\ 
T = pay Dividends 


ry 4 | 

r \y cg upon Linens as an 
,S investment. Onethat pays 
liberal dividends in beauty, sat- 


isfaction and service. For pure 









Linen lasts for generations, 






always retains its satiny sheen 
and never goes out of style. 
You may always depend 
upon the pure quality of 
McCutcheon’s Linens. The 


moderate prices will please you. 


Mc Cutcheon's 


FirTH AVENUE AT | & Forty-NINTH ST. 
| 
Dept. No. 75 | 2<8.! New York 
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Hearts and flowers 


—and hats! 
Each holiday presents 


another auspicious occasion 
for displaying the smart- 
ness and style of your 
Stetson. Where fine hats 
are sold. 















JOHN B. Ss. 7 S&S. T.3 @ FF COMPANY 












"Good to 
the last drop” 





eoDy fk 
: hosen from hundreds 





of different coffees 
........ these flavors 
that are mingled 
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not absorbed readily in your skin I 
would try it—that is, if you can get 
accustomed to cleaning your face in 
the bathroom instead of at the dress- 
ing table. —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 
Literary Expatriates 





Hats, Gowns, and Golf 
Balls 


HETHER 
the censorship 

fo JX Situation in its na- 
ee tive city has been 
<a) responsible or not, 
ie | the fact remains 
that the Boston 
Common Book Service is now happily 
placed at 25 West Tenth Street 
and invites correspondence from 
either out-of-towners or native New 
Yorkers. This is, in reality, a service 
of a very special kind. It will keep 
you informed on new books in special 
subjects; recommend and get for you 
suitable books for invalids, voyagers, 
aged and cantankerous invalids, and so 
on. It will single out for you, in the 
maze of new publications, things suit- 
ed to your individual tastes and will 
inform you at regular intervals what 
has appeared that is both new and 
good. You can subscribe to new books 
of its selection to be sent as often as 
you like. There is a real attempt to 
satisfy personal leaning, whether it be 
for philosophy or detective stories. 
Correspondence is invited, and the ser- 
vice is without charge. 





APHAZARD items of cosmic 
importance: Olga Frances, at 

685 Madison Avenue, has a collection 
of dresses for $16.50 that are being 
bought by the dozen for Palm Beach 
and New York wardrobes and would 
be difficult to duplicate elsewhere for 
double the price; those who insist on 
following their own barber to the ends 
of the earth are informed that Dumas 
is now at the Savoy-Plaza; Knox has 
a new, large, and de luxe shop at 711 
Fifth Avenue; the idle rich, who have 
large rooms at present unused, should 
consult Miniature Golf Courses of 
America, at 475 Fifth Avenue, and 
have installed a course complete in 
everything except distance—water 
hazards, sand traps, tricky and rolling 
greens, and so on—and get that short 
approach and the putting where it 
should be; after your steam cabinet 
and blankets, Finlandia, at 17 East 
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Forty-fifth Street, still gives ladies 
a super-massage and sends you forth 
leaping and ready to fascinate or 
to battle the world as you see fit; 
Von Lengerke & Detmold, who have 
perfectly knockout dog blankets in all 
styles and sizes, discover with mild 
surprise that these are being employed 
by women who drive their own cars 
to keep their knees warm without in- 
terfering with the manipulation of the 
clutch and brakes; Guerlain has a new 
evening face powder for blondes—the 
color is blue, which makes the skin 
translucent in artificial light; at 113 
West Fifty-seventh Street, Miss Na- 
hon runs what I understand is a very 
superior school for the teaching of 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
English. This in small classes or pri- 
vately, for beginners or somewhat ad- 
vanced students who want to polish 
up the accent. Finally, in the Christ- 
mas list, the address of the Gillette 
Camera Stores was wrongly given and 
we hasten to rectify this world-shaking 
error by stating that the right address 
is 117 Park Avenue. And what is 
more, they have a downtown store at 


16 Maiden Lane. —L. L. 


ABOUT THE HOUSE 


Review — Yachts and 
Flowers — Odds, Ends, 


and Announcements 


MID little that 

is startlingly 

new and exciting 
in the field of dec- 
oration, I note with 
surprise a localized 
return to favor of 
the good old-fash- 
ioned red leather armchair. I have 
always considered it very nice in its 
place; but aside from this people con- 
tinue to buy early American furni- 
ture, paint their walls green and stick 
an artful mirror behind sparse cactus 
collections to prove they are in sym- 
pathy with the modernist movement. 
Two or three pioneer spirits have 
adopted my hopefully flung sugges- 
tions that white dining-rooms (with 
lots of mirrored surface to supply life 
and movement and things like that) 
would be as smart as possible this win- 
ter; and that is about all. I pin a grim, 
dogged faith in impending showings 
of the new spring fabrics, on which 
you should have an authoritative re- 
port before many moons have passed. 
In the meantime, Edward R. 
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A. JAECKEL & CO. 


SALE 


OF 


FURS 


prior to 


REMOVAL 


This is not a conventional Jan- 
uary Sale, but offers our Entire | 
Stock of Furs, of unquestioned 
quality and distinction, at con- 


vincingly reduced prices to 


clear stock before removal. 


| an a Co. 


Jurrices Exclusively 


HfthAve.bet.30°36 Sis. 
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‘BLUE HEAVEN 
other colors, too 








THE SPORT SUITS 

AT KARGERE ARE A 
PARADISE OF COLOR. 
BROUGHT ALL THE WAY 
FROM PARIS BECAUSE 
THEY DESERVE TO BE 





Angora Suits 
Sweaters 
Chiffon Dresses 


Blouses 


Lingerie 











KARGERE 


636 FIFTH AVE.NEW YORK 
Paris: 39 Ave. des Champs tlysées 
When in Paris... Visit Our Shop. 


Barto, now comfortably located at 
833 Lexington Avenue, anticipates the 
yachting season with some new pil- 
lows in glazed, waterproof chintz. 
These are large, square, downy, and 
usually covered in navy or red with ap- 
plied chintz pennants after the pattern 
of your yacht club flag, or else bearing 
your own private insignia—red and 
white pennants appearing on deep blue 
grounds, with severe tailored bind- 
ings in red, or vice versa. Really 
nautical, 

You may not know, and I take this 
opportunity to tell you, that Mr. Barto 
is the originator and sponsor of the 
Charles chair, acclaimed as a sure cure 
for husbands touched with the Ro- 
many strain. . . . I make no rash 
statements about this; but if it isn’t as 
soothing a club chair as you ever sat 
in, I for one should be somewhat 
amazed. New models for southern 
winters and for summers anywhere | 
are of wand willow with deep squashy 
cushions in bright stripes and, I trust, 
plaids—grand for deck use, while we 
are on the pre-seasonal subject of 


yachting. 


HIS being the appropriate spot in 
which to set my seal of approval & 
on deserving luxuries in the upholstery 
line, I give hearty and unsolicited en- 


dorsement to the Simmons Beautyrest | 


mattress. It really is the most com- 
fortable thing imaginable, and skeptics | 
have only to test it out at the Hale ; 
Store, 420 Madison Avenue, for con- 
viction. I sat discreetly on the edge 
of one a week or so ago and became 
an immediate convert (not an adver- 
tisement). The wonder is that some- 
one did not think of putting coils in- 
side a mattress long ago. 


HE newest thing in cut flowers is 

to subscribe for them. The Flow- 
er Guild, 26 Waverly Place, has had 
the smart idea of providing subscrip- 
tion blanks for its clients, and all you 
have to do is select your day for reg- 
ular delivery. Rates as follows: $10 
for a month of weekly deliveries, or 
$20 for bi-weekly; $50 brings a floral 
offering once every week for six 
months, a price, I feel, that ought to 
satisfy anybody. The flowers are sea- 
sonal and personally selected by the 
young ladies who run the Guild, with 
careful attention to your particular 
fancy in posies. You get about two 
dozen in each batch; or they will ar- 
range table decorations if you happen 
to be giving a dinner. ‘Telephone or- 


ders encouraged—Spring 0100-1167. 
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care for true beauty. Ab 


the Charles of the Ritz) 
salons, deft fingers with! 
the artistry of long ex 


perience will enhance and 


‘maintain its loveliness. 
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RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Vanderbilt 4645" 
(PLAZA HOTEL Plaga 2527 
| THE MADISON HOTEL Regent 2835 | 
|GLADSTONE HOTEL Plaza 7455 
MAYFAIR HOUSE Rhinelander 2404 / 
(PARK CHAMBERS : Plaza 8114) 
' BARCLAY HOTEL Murray Hill 8424 | 
RITZ TOWER Plaza 1781 


Aslantic City, N. J. 
Boca Raton, Florida 
Boston, Mass. 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
/RITZ CARLTON CLOISTERS 
i 


}RITZ.CARLTON HOTEL 
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ALTMAN & Company are proud 
e of their new sixteen-foot car- 
pet in bright, clear colors, and recom- 
mend it as very special for use 
with modern art furniture. Also on 
display here, a new carpet of regula- 
tion width (about four feet, usually) 
in a blue zigzag pattern on a sort of 
oyster white—very modern in a more 
discreet way than it sounds, but still in 
my opinion a little bit dangerous 
te play with. I should stick to solid 
colors, myself, and rather neutral ones 
at that. 


Down on the main floor I came 
upon some bathroom glassware—a 
collection of bottles and jars wearing 
identification discs on chain collars. 
This, I gather, is a revival of an old, 
old custom, and certainly an _ out- 
standing improvement over the usual 
gilt letters which rub off after a 
month or so and are never very dec- 
orative anyway. Once this system gets 
back into circulation there will be few- 
er men gargling with skin tonic of a 
morning; and ladies who love trying 
new toilet preparations will be quick to 
see the advantages of buying new discs 
in preference to throwing away a per- 
fectly good bottle just because its label 
no longer coincides with its contents. 
The glass itself is distinctive—clear 
and colored crystal with applied spiral 
twist in black or self color—and 
priced at $5 the bottle. I was quite 
smitten with this. 


? pmaege Store Announce- 
ments: —TThe McCutcheon mod- 
el jnterior for February is an eight- 
eenth century English dining-room, 
and all addicts to this period are in- 
vited to praise or condemn. . . . Alt- 
man now has a department of pictures 
and framing, lack of which has been 
keenly felt by its clientele these many 
years. . . . That obscure little Macy 
store is getting itself into the public 
eye this week with an exhibition of old 
silver, which retires into the back- 
ground for one day, February 6, in 
favor of a rug exhibit somehow con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Museum. 
On the sixth floor. —B. B. 


Guy Bush, star pitcher of the Chicago 
Cubs, was married Thursday night to 
Miss Frances Richardson of Boston, in 
the chambers of Judge Borelli, amid a 
baseball atmosphere.—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


Amid cries of “Take him out!” 
maybe. 








ALL'S WELL ON THE 


8.8. RESOLUTE 


This great Hamburg- American 
liner is now cruising around the 
world, carrying enough Beech- 
Nut Bacon and Beech-Nut Coffee 
to keep everybody happy. At one 
part of the voyage, Beech-Nut 
Coffee will be at home. For the 
Resolute is due to sail almost 
within the shadows of the tropi- 
cal mountain plantations that give 
Beech-Nut Coffee its marvelous 
aroma and flavor. 
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Ee the 


Irate Gentleman 
whose office is in 


the POSTUM 
BUILDING... 


\l Z 
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_. watched you for a long 


time, Sir, and feel we know 
you well enough to venture a sug- 
gestion. Your militant mid-day 
manner prompts it... And the day 
your lighter failed to function... 
Heavens, your conduct was 


shocking! 


Paul, headwaiter of the Colonial 
Room, maintains that all you need 
to set the day right is to have 
luncheon under his care ... A man 
can’t carry a grouch and visit the 
ROOSEVELT, too... He has to give 
up one or the other. 


BEN BERNIE 
and his Orchestra play nightly in the Grill 


he 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, N. Y. 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing “Director 








MOTORS 


The Stag Problem—A 
President and a Marmon 
Are Born—wNotes 


FTER _puzz- 

ling for some 
months over a use- 
ful purpose for 
coonskin coats and 
their occupants, we 
t have at length 
found the solution. Our plan is to 
station three of these sophomores at 
each motor factory. When a new 
model is to be offered to the public 
it will first be necessary to insert a 
fur-clad trio into the front seat. If 
they fit, all is well. If there is much 
cramping and some overflow the front 
compartment must be widened. After 
all, this is the crux of the stag prob- 
lem. The young men are useful on 
the floor, but when they line up on 
the curb afterwards piteously expect- 
ing a lift homeward, then it becomes 
an Issue. 

Perhaps the best way to get at this 
is to provide wider motor car manu- 
facturers. The Nash automobiles, for 
example, are rather conspicuously sat- 
isfactory in this matter, and we are 
told that the reason is to be found in 
the ample proportions of C. W. Nash, 
who heads the firm. No car body 
which cramps him gets his endorse- 
ment. By this token we may expect 
assorted compartment sizes in the 
Graham-Paige line, for Joe Graham 
is slight of build, while Robert C. re- 
quires a fairly generous belt. 





E go forth on our 1928 cam- 

paign tolerably cheered, since our 
cry for more pocket room has been heard 
and answered at a number of points, 
including the studios at South Bend. 
The House of Studebaker has given 
birth to a new eight-cylinder Presi- 
dent (as we mentioned in the show re- 
view) which has ample pockets in all 
four doors. 

The ubiquitous Mr. Dietrich has 
composed the bodies for this line, and 
they are among the best of his works. 
Conservatively, he has dictated that 
the instrument board and moldings be 
finished in walnut. We have no quar- 
rel with this, but we feel the time 
is ripe for experimentation with some 
other wood finishes. Rosewood, bird’s 
eye maple, curly birch, all have possi- 
bilities when expertly handled. Wal- 
nut is always appropriate, however, 
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exceptional suites, ready for 
occupancy next Fall, are now 
being shown. Also— 


aw Fy, 


unfurnished apartments 
ready for immediate occu- 
pancy. 2 rooms and more, 
renting from $2600, includ- 
ing maid service. Also— 


rN WF Wy 


furnished suites for tran- 
sients. 
Alfred C. Ray, Manager 


440 PARK AVE 
AT 56th ST. 


“New York’s Smartest 
. Apartment Hotel” 














“60 Stout Women 


Tired of False Promises— 


IF you object to dieting and over-exer- 
cising, and their often resulting physical 
weaknesses—if you want to feel young 
and retain health and that youthful ap- 
pearance—if you have tried other meth- 
ods, which have failed—let us help you 
lose from one to four pounds every time 
you take one of our scientific, satis- 
faction-guaranteed treatments. Phone 
Schuyler 8801—NOW—for an ap- 


pointment. 


Sally Wolfe Institute 


585 West End Ave., at 88th Street 


Let us send you “Holding Back the Hands 
of Time,” a booklet which tells you how 
simple and pleasurable it is to maintain, or 
bring back health, youth and beauty. 
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and this designer has forestalled the 
possibility of monotony by the use of 
etched silver medallions on the door 
panels. 


The new Studebaker is in the big- 
car class, It is 131 inches from hub 
to hub, which is within two inches of 
the larger Packard six. The price 
range is from approximately $2,200 
to $2,600 in New York, depending 
upon the style of body chosen. Under 
the hood there are a number of items 
which engineers write home about. 
Our own hand-clapping occurred 
upon seeing the rubber caps to spark- 
plugs and distributor, which are sup- 
posed to prevent unpleasant balkiness 
due to wetness when the vehicle has 
been left out in a thunderstorm. 


N our recent vital statistics we duti- 
fully made mention of the infant 
68 in the Marmon family. The 
progress of this creature will have 
more than ordinary effect on the mo- 
tors which one will buy in the future, 
for it is an eight-cylinder vehicle sell- 
ing for close to $1,600 in Manhat- 
tan. The producers of automobiles 
have been cautious about offering mod- 
erate-priced: eights in a field where 
the six prevails. The success of the 
Little Marmon last year, however, at 
somewhat higher prices indicated that 
there was a demand for that style of 
design on the part of persons buying 
cars at medium tariffs. Personally we 
hold the view that the number of cyl- 
inders is much less important than the 
fundamental merit of the engine it- 
self. There are sixes which will 
out-perform many eights and vice- 
versa. 

Our huzzas for this bijou, then, ar: 
not primarily because it has eight cy]- 
inders, but because of its cool, wise- 
ly-cut tailoring. It is a car built for 
those who wish a relatively small ve- 
hicle (114-inch wheelbase), finished 
in the best taste, and not to be used for 
a knockabout. It is the kind of thing 
to set aside for one’s favorite guests 
as a personal car at the country place, 
or to give one’s daughter when she 
is old enough to appreciate finer 
things. 


The body treatment is the reverse 
of collegiate, having all the swank of 
simplicity. The molding, for exam- 
ple, is limited to a light strip an inch 
and a half wide running from the 
windshield post to just under the rear 
windows. The radiator is high and 
narrow. The louvres (that means 
ventilating slits in the hood and please 
remember because we’re soon going to 
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More subtle even than color harmony, the shape and size 


and depth of shadows enter into the relation between shoes. 


These elusive elements 
are considered by the 
woman who seeks per- 
fection in her costume 
accessories. Considered, 
too, by the designers of 
the Gordon Narrow Heel. 
For its form repeats 
in a lighter tone the 


slender heel of the 


spring shoes, for street 


ordon 
TOS Te ay 


and afternoon wear. 

The exclusive Gordon 
colors, Haze and Cloud. 
are required with grey 
and grey-beige cos~ 
tumes; while Streetan 
and Tun is, spring browns 
for Street wear, are es- 
pecially lovely with 
the new brown suede 


and snakeskin shoes. 
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«© -7?’M STILL so thrilled with your sing- 
ing, Helen, I can’t keep my mind on 
this bridge game.” 

«<Did you really like it? I’m so glad! My 
teacher says 1’m improving every day. It’s 
the practice I get here . . . Wonderful for 
music students . . . Sound-proof practice 
studios, high above the city ... I mean to 
go on improving with advantages like that. 

««Dorothy likes living here, too. She says 
it’s ideal for the modern woman. We’ve 
everything! Concerts, arts exhibits— and 
many of the leading authors speak here. 
Then there’s the swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, squash courts, and radio in every 
room. Life can’t get prosaic.’’ 


O72 


New York's Club residence for Business and Profes- 
sional Women with 100 rooms reserved for Students of 
Art, Drama and Music 
140 East S1xty-THIRD STREET, NEw YORK 
Pool under the direction of Mary Beaton 
chool of Swimming. 

OP 
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stop translating) are vertical. A num- 
ber of color combinations are avail- 
able. 

We incline toward the blue se- 
dan which has ivory molding, blue 
wheels, black fenders and interior fin- 
ished in pearl gray. We also note the 
convenience of shoulder rests in the 
curve of the upholstery on the front 
seat. Another helpful point is the fact 
that the instrument board is deeply re- 
cessed, affording more room for the 
knees. 


EEPING au courant with mo- 

tors this season furnishes suffi- 
cient variety to suggest itself as an 
agreeable hobby. In fact, we are pre- 
pared to debate its advantages over 
collecting old editions. 

Take the matter of brakes. Just 
as we had been talked deaf by engi- 
neers rooting for mechanical or hy- 
draulic brakes, as the case may be, 
along comes Chandler offering West- 
inghouse air brakes. We expected to 
see this happen with some house be- 
fore this. Air brakes have been used 
on buses and heavy trucks for some 
time past. This is one of the astute 
steps of the year, equalled only by 
Ford’s adoption of non-shatterable 
glass. 

Again, the Velie booth at the auto- 
mobile show had an exhibit which 
gave thought to the connoisseur. Here 
was a display which showed how wood 
is compressed with hundreds of 
pounds of pressure and then treated 
with bakelite chemicals until it be- 
comes a material useful for the mak- 
ing of gears. The advantage of this 
material over metal is its lightness and 
quietness. 

A year ago Paige reintroduced the 
idea of a top speed above the normal 
high gear for use in long-distance run- 
ning. The practice is continued in the 
Graham-Paige line and is also used by 
Durant. 

Meanwhile Falcon-Knight and 
Stearns-Knight are adding to the fol- 
lowing of the sleeve-valve motor, a 
band which has been led for a num- 
ber of years, and still is, by Willys- 
Knight. 


UST at present we are snooping 
around to see what can be done 
about keeping warm in a car in the 
winter time. The car-heater is, to be 
sure, one answer; but we feel that 
these devices as yet are far from the 
peak either of effectiveness or beauty. 
We shall have more to say about this. 
—NIcHoLas Trott 
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The Ambassador— New York 


Where Superlatives 
Are Merited 


To live at The Ambassador for 
a day is to discover how much 
comfort a day can hold. Con- 
trary to general impressions... 
it doesn’t cost any more to en- 
jOy service, appointments and 
cuisine here—unequalled on the 
American continent . . . and 
unsurpassed by Europe's best. 


She 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE AT 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 








And Above All 


Those who know what’s what know 
the Florentine Grill —those who 
know who’s who know Arnold 
Johnson’s Orchestra of ver- 
satile syncopators — those who 
know both know Manhattan’s 











most unique place to dine 
and dance. Excellent cui- 
sine. After-theatre supper. 
Telephone Circle 8000. 


PARK CENTRAL 
GRILL 


At this Select Residential Hotel with 
Transient Accommodations 


SEVENTH AVENUE 55" to 56” 
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DONE INTO MOVIES 


HE other day I went to see a 

moving picture of “Treasure 

Island,” the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous story. It was really 
an excellent thing, absolutely thrilling 
all the way through. 


But in putting the story into the 
movies they had had to make a few 
necessary adaptations and alterations. 
It seems that the public demands this. 
Moving picture producers have often 
explained to me that the public is very 
sensitive. ‘There are subjects it doesn’t 
like and topics which it prefers to 
avoid. And there are other things it 
insists on having in every first class 
moving picture. 


So I found that “Treasure Island” 
had had to be changed a little. In 
the first place the scene was not laid 
on an island. If you put a thing on 
an island that cuts out motor cars and 
limits the scope of the plot. So the 
scene was laid in California. And 
there was no treasure, because treasure 
has been worked to death. Instead of 
treasure the plot was shifted to holding 
up a bank, which is more up to date. 
That of course cut out the pirates and 
the ship, but put in bandits and a motor 
car. Incidentally, all the stuff about 
“Yo Ho! and a Bottle of Rum!” had 
to go. Any references of this sort 
antagonize a great number of spec- 
tators and have the appearance of crit- 
icizing the existing institutions of the 
United States—which is madness. 

There were certain changes also 
in the persons of the story. John Sil- 
ver instead of having one leg has two, 
so as to be able to hop in and out 
of a motor car. Jim Hawkins, the boy 
narrator of Stevenson’s story, is 
changed into a girl. No moving pic- 
ture is held to be complete unless a 
girl is brought into it. And Squire 
Trelawney, who is a middle-aged man 
in the written story, is made a young 
man. This allows for a proper ending 
by having the Squire marry Jim Haw- 
kins, 

Apart from these changes, the story 
is told with wonderful fidelity and 
accuracy. “There is no doubt— indeed 
there could be no doubt—that the 
transformed story gains enormously 
from the few incidental alterations 
necessitated by the film. 

Now this little incident has set me 
thinking over this process of adapting 
stories for the moving picture and ad- 
miring the way in which it was done. 
And it so chanced that just after- 
wards, by a fortunate coincidence, I 
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NE week of the February event has 


passed. Suites of furniture for the Dining Room and Bed Room; Sofas for 


the Living Room; Love Seats, Chaise Longues ; Easy Chairs and Boudoir Chairs 


and Decorative Chairs—all of them sturdy and comfortable chairs; Mirrors; 


Bookcases; Lamps; Tables: all these things—all the Furniture and Oriental 


and Domestic Rugs, and Carpets and Linoleum in the great store of W. & J. 


Sloane are included in the February Sale. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


575 Fifth Avenue at 47th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The smart woman 
achieves lovely lips 


She runs a little stick of orange magic firmly 
over her lips. Gradually, they begin to glow— 
not with the orange color of the lipstick, but 
blush-rose, Nature’s own youthful bloom! 
Once more she applies the lipstick . . . the 
color deepens, becomes richer, astonishingly 
lovely! No trace of grease or pigment, no 
unnatural coating. Nothing except a lovely 
glow, so natural it seems a 
part of her own lips . . . and, 
indeed, it is—for it is as per- 
manent as the day is long. 
On sale everywhere. Look 
tor the name TANGEE on 
carton and case. 
PRICES — Tang-e Lip- 
stick $1, Tang e Rouge 
Compact 75c, Tangee 
Creme Rouge $1 (and for 
complete beauty treat- 
ment: Tangee Day 
Cream, Tan- 
gee Night 
Cream and 
Tangee 
Face Pow- 
er, $1 
each). 25c 
higher in 
Canada 
























THE POWER of 
+ +» Twenty Cents 


Twenty cents brings you the mini- 
ature Tangee Beauty Set —all six 
items and the “Art of Make-up.” 
Address Dept.N.Y.1. The George 
W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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got an opportunity of seeing something 
of the process itself. There happened 
to come into my hands the report 
made to one of our leading film com- 
panies by their expert writers on the 
prospects of adapting one or two well- 
known stories for moving picture pres- 
entation. I presume that it is no im- 
proper violation of confidence to pre- 
sent them here, especially as the stories 
mentioned are so familiar in their 
original form as to be almost public 
property. 

The first one is an expert report on 
the question of adapting the well- 
known story of Adam and Eve for the 
moving pictures. It is as follows: 


THE Story oF ADAM AND Eve 
Technical Report on Its 
Adaptation for the Film 


We have looked over this Ms. with 
reference to the question of adapting 
it to a scenario. We find the two prin- 
cipal characters finely and boldly 
drawn and both well up to the stand- 
ard of the moving picture. The 
man Adam—Christian name _ only 
given to us in the Ms.—appeals to us 
very strongly as a primitive but lovable 
nature. Adam has “pep” and we think 
that we could give him an act among 
the animals, involving the very best 
class of menagerie and trapeze work, 
which would go over big. 

But we consider that Adam himself 
would get over better if he repre- 
sented a more educated type and we 
wish therefore to make Adam a col- 
lege man, preferably from a western 
university. 

We think similarly that the princi- 
pal female character, Eve, would ap- 
peal more directly to the public if it 
was made clear that she was an inde- 
pendent woman with an avocation of 
her own. We propose to make her a 
college teacher of the out-of-door 
woodland dances now so popular in 
the leading woman’s universities. 

It is better that Adam and Eve 
should not be married at the opening 
of the scenario but at the end after 
they have first found themselves and 
then found one another. 

We find the “Garden” lonely and 
the lack of subordinate characters mys- 
tifying; we also find the multiplicity 
of animals difficult to explain without 
a special setting. 

We therefore propose to remove the 
scene to the Panama Canal Zone, 
where the animals are being recruited 
for a circus troupe. This will allow 
for mass scenes of Panaminos, Mesqui- 
to and other Indians, tourists, boot- 
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HEADLINES 
wo Of fashion 





HE ssleekest, delicately cut 
bob. . . the most exquisite 
permanent wave . deserves 
the master stroke of a neckline 
achieved solely by Martin. For 


MartTIn’s deft artistry . . . his 
matchless contour-moulding . . 

make of one’s bob . . . one’s 
permanent wave . . . one’s 


neckline—a perfect symmetry in 
fashion. 


Have him study your head and hair 
without any obligation to you. 





Write for booklet, ‘The Head, A Study” 
eMart n, 
rom lenna 


557 Fifth Avenue 
between 45th & 46th St. 
Murray Hill 5628 























EXHIBITION 
of 
PAINTINGS & PASTELS 
by 


Edgar Degas 


Jan. 31 to Feb. 18 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East 57th Street 
New York 
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leggers and the United States navy, 
offering an environment of greater 
variety and more distinctive character 
than an empty garden. 

The snake we do not like. It is an 
animal difficult to train and lacking in 
docility. We propose instead to use a 
goat. 


Report No. II 


The story entitled “The 
Merchant of Venice” 


The outline entitled “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” which comes to us 
with the signature, ““W. Shakespeare,” 
but with no further hint of the au- 
thorship, strikes us at once as a com- 
position of great power. It is full of 
action. It has color and force, and 
the leading characters are strongly 
marked. 

We wish to recommend its imme- 
diate adaptation for the film, but at 
the same time to propose a few inci- 
dental changes necessary to make it a 
success. 

In the first place the character, 
Shylock, must not be a Jew as this 
would needlessly antagonize a large 
section of the public. To avoid all 
offence it would be better to make 
him a Mexican. 

A further point to notice is that 
there are too many Italians in the 
piece and not enough Americans. It 
lacks patriotism. We would suggest 
that either the entire scene be re- 
moved to Venice, Illinois, or else that 
the principal characters such as Bas- 
sanio and Antonio be made American 
visitors to Venice and for the Doge 
we substitute the consul general of 
the United States. 

We would like to replace Portia 
by one of our great criminal law- 
yers, leaving Portia as his stenog- 
rapher. 

We think that the piece would gain 
in scenic quality by the introduction 
of a canal scene at night, by the 
drowning of one of the characters, 
perhaps several, in the grand canal at 
midnight and by the introduction of 
the Spanish Inquisition and the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. These fea- 
tures would add historical interest, 
while the American character of the 
film could be stressed by the insert 
of a picture of the Supreme Court at 
Washington. STEPHEN LEACOCK 





HAIRS, please come home at once, 
everything O.K.—Helen.—Personal in 
The World. 


Can’t stay parted? 
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9th Floor at Sutton Place 
13 Rooms—#375 Monthly 


HIS is the estimated proprietary rental 

for this apartment, occupying the entire 
floor, in a new 100% co-operative apartment 
building in the Sutton Place Colony. Note 
the extensive southern frontage, overlooking 
wide Fifty-seventh Street, and the building's 
own landscaped garden, assuring permanent 
sunlight and pleasant outlook. The purchase 
price is $45,000. 


Other apartments, both single and duplex, of 7, 8 and 
9 rooms, from $23,000—all with southern exposure. 





























Selling and Managing Agent 


Douglas L.Elliman & Co. 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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RE you a guilty scale hound? Do you 

sneak around corners and mount every 
weighing machine until you find one that 
flatters? Shame on such cowardly practice. 


Follow the lead of the smart women who 
have made the Marjorie Dork Salon famous 
ge and learn to tip the scales lightly. 


MARJORIE DORK 


t scientifically slenderizes 

| creates perfect proportions 

restores gentle curves to thin bodies 
reduces double chins 

moulds and preserves facial contours 


MARJORIE DORK 


; | 10 East 49th Street Est. 1910 New York 


Sways 
the 
\ se Mode 
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A decided preference for 
Delman Shoes is noted 
among New York Women 
who know how to dress 
charmingly. Shoes for 
Street, Sport, and Eve- 
ning made by hand in 


the Delman workrooms. 


DELMAN SHOE SALON, Inc. 
558 Madison Avenue 
Bet. 55th and S6th Sts. 
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For Healthy Herbivoxqor&4 


HIS depart- 
ment has de- 
cided that the time 
has come to review 
a fairly recent 
phenomenon 
of New York—the 
non - tipping, sup- 
posedly French, chain restaurant. 
Its immense popularity or, if not 
popularity, at least its immense vol- 
ume of business forces us into a posi- 
tion where we must definitely state 
some sort of opinion. We feel a little 
lukewarm about tackling the job, even 
luke-cold. 

The Restaurants Duval, I thought, 
might be an expansion movement of 
that enormous circle of café restau- 
rants which girdle Paris. In spite of 
the idiocy of eating in a stereotyped 
and stencil-patterned place when every 
block in the city offers a bistrot with 
some specialty or charm of its own, 
I must admit that the Duvals with 
their clean tables, screened by neatly 
cut green hedge trees and their always 
bearable food at ridiculously small 
prices are a tremendous convenience 
to some one trying to see Paris sys- 
tematically, rather than smell it or 
soak up atmosphere. The New York 
Duvals, however, are quite a separate 
organization. The windows of one I 
visited, like those of an adjacent Long- 
champs, are piled with new, clean, 
perfectly raw vegetables or hygienic 
varnished-looking pastries, enlarged 
versions of doll’s-house desserts. Inside 
the gilded bronze doors I was met by 
no fume or breath of cooking, only 
a tremendous clatter of dishes and pat- 
ter of footsteps on the blue inlaid 
floor. More than a dining-room or 
kitchen, Duval has the atmosphere of 
a smart blue-and-gold bathroom, a 
bathroom where, repeated by echoing 
acoustics, some loquacious soul is ham- 
mering a shelf into position. Ther: 
is a great air of bustle and speed ac- 
companied by noise. Tables are filled 
almost before previous occupants have 
struggled up from their chairs and 
into their coats. The headwaiter, busi- 
ness-like and preoccupied, manages an 
intricate game efficiently; he has no 
time for small amenities or oily polite- 
ness to any particular clients. One 
wonders if there are any familiar faces 
which register in his busy conscious- 
ness. 

The food is made from the very 
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org asbord— The Plaza 


best materials. I cannot imagine a 
spoiled morsel being allowed inside the 
place. My luck, however, was bad 
when I chose a salad. Upon a large 
shining plate small chill piles of cold 
boiled peas, carrots, string beans, 
cauliflower, beets and brussels sprouts 
sit neatly on an icily crisp lettuce 
leaf. In a separate pitcher an in- 
adequate amount of French dressing 
purports to change this distressingly 
bleak still-life arrangement into 
“Fresh Vegetable Salad—$1.00 per 
portion.” Perhaps you like salads that 
way. I prefer mine dripping with 
oil and vinegar, thoroughly cowed by 
being soused in dressing and chased 
about an enormous bowl by an expert 
hand. 

Oysters and clams are pretty good. 
Any seasoning they require being in- 
flicted by the consumer, the clear 
spring-water treatment of food does 
not affect them adversely. Fruit salad 
is nice at both Duval and Longchamps 
—all the bits of fibre are carefully 
cut away from the grapefruit. and 
oranges and a mixture of mayonnaise 
and cream is not obligatory. It seems 
female, the food in both places, but 
as dozens of men as well as women 
clamor for tables noontime and night- 
time, American males must be begin- 
ning to submit meekly to the health 
cult of grass. I am reliably informed 
by fastidious frequenters that the hot 
dishes of Duval are superb and their 
pastries the best to be had. Some one 
else roots for the Longchamps pastries. 
Me, I can’t eat sweets, which means 
not that a stern medico refuses them 
to me but I just don’t like em. After 
eating at either of these establishments, 
purified and refreshed, you will have 
the comforting feeling that health is 
flooding your veins. You will find any 
Duval or Longchamps clean, quick 
and only fairly expensive. The prices 
are not at all cheap but as there is no 
tipping it works out reasonably. 


yo 8 East Forty-ninth Street, 
had a doorman and an awn- 
ing and a clattery blue floor just like 
the aforementioned haunts. Great 
numbers of lady shoppers chittered at 
each other and the kind of hen 
luncheon party where all the guests 
ire given sweet-pea corsages and hand- 
painted place cards created a din in the 
back of the narrow room. But—and 
it’s a pretty big But—a few minutes 





Before Shaving . a. 


HINDS a CREAM 






Job had his trials Than a boil! 


And he was patient, But we’ve found 


But suppose A way to make 


He’d had to shave Your fighting beard 


Every morning! Go limp and soft. 
His face would Just try Hinds Cream 


Have been sorer Before you lather! 





Before you lather, rub in 
Hinds Cream vigorously 
for two or three seconds. 
You'll be surprised how 
it softens the beard! 


Then lather right over 
the Hinds Cream while it 
is still wet. Boy! what a 
smooth, easy shave! 


After shaving, rub in a 
little more Hinds Cream. 
Your skin will feel soft 
and relaxed all day. 


After Shaving o, 
AL 
HINDS 1® CREAM 


© L. & F. Inc., 1928 
Made by A.S. HINDS CO., a division 
of Lehn & Fink Products Company 





In Canada: A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Ltd 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Ltd. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. 778, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me a sample bottle of Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream, so I can enjoy a smooth shave for once. 


Shave your face but save your skin 
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Are you going over 
for the Grand National 


Steeplechase at Liverpool 
this March- -? 


Can you bear not to be there 
—when the field—what’s left 
of it!—comes thundering up 
to Becher’s Brook? 


The greatest sporting event of 
the year--the most brilliant 
sight... where Royalty and the 
smart world meet...and seats 
are worth their weight in gold 
...and influence! 


And everyone goes who is any- 
one in world of society, 
or sport... here or abroad. 

If you’re thinking of joining 
that brilliant throng this year, 
Cunard offers exceptional 
facilities... furnished country 
homes within reach of Aintree 
..- hotel accommodations in 
Liverpool or on board the 
Caronia specially held over 
until late Saturday so that 
you may attend the Foxhunters 
Steeplechase over the same 
course that afternoon... and if 
you like, sail at once for home. 
And already the Caronia and 
Tuscania, sailing March 17th 
and the Aquitania (which sails 
for Southampton March 21st 
--and docks the day before 
the Race) ... are half sold out. 


Ask at the Cunard Offices for 
further information about the 
Grand National - - or send for 
our folder that tells one what 
to wear as well as what to do! 


CUNARD 
LINE 
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See Your Local Agent 
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after I sat down an English Sole 
Marguery which was quite perfect 
came sizzling in a copper pan and soon 
tucked itself inside my greedy person. 
At Sabatini one eats really excellent 
food without any cherishing attention 
whatever. 

I have come to this conclusion. Very 
high-hat places, except the Colony and 
a couple of Park Avenue joints, cost 
no more than semi-demi high-hat spots 
and you get a carpet and quiet thrown 
in with the former. 


~~ for a repeat on a last 
year’s discovery of Lipstick’s— 
Henry’s Swedish Restaurant, 69 West 
Thirty-sixth Street, serves a grand 
two-dollar table d’héte, chiefly inter- 
esting by virtue of a very large long 
table covered from one end to an- 
other with dishes of Swedish, Russian 
and Italian hors d’ceuvres which are 
distracting in their competing charms. 
The client grabs a plate from a pile 
and slowly, with ritualistic tread, he 
marches round the table choosing dabs 
of this and that with something of 
that engaging pre-occupation shown 
by elderly Frenchmen spearing sweet 
cakes at Rumpelmayer. I managed to 
capture smoked salmon, vegetable 
salad, Swedish herring, pickled beets, 
cheese, canapé, paté de fois gras in 
aspic, and a couple of other things on 
my first round. One is allowed to go 
back for more of anything which has 
been particularly appealing. The 
hors d’ceuvres are called Smorgasbord 
and are followed by a huge meal 
which it is hard to manage if the 
Smorgasbord are very tempting to your 
appetite. 

Henry’s puts on no dog but I like 
the place a lot. The clientele is made 
up of wholesale shop owners, travel- 
ling buyers, a few very nice looking 
Scandinavians, and a party or so of 
Déme-Rotonde American painters 
with beards of apostolic length. 


MEANT to do a lot about Sun- 
day breakfast lunches but each 
time, after beating on closed doors in 
the Fifties, we end up at the old Plaza 
and that can hardly be considered an 
astonishing new tip, nice as it always 


is. —N. H. | 


The many friends of Dr. R. L. Hollis 
will be glad to hear he is improving 
from his injuries and can creep around 
the house a wee bit—Mixon (Ga.) 
News. 


Another week and he’ll be right 
back on his feet. 
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distinguished. 
fomtlies.." 


Adjacent t> the mansions of ; 
many of New York’s socially : 
prominent families is the Dorset. 
A few terraced duplex and sim- 
plex suites from 2 to 5 rooms 
may be had furnished or unfur- 
nished, on lease or transient. 
Leases are now being made for 
fall occupancy. 
The Dorset restaurant is worthy 
of its eminent patronage. 

Ww. A. BUESCHER, Manager 


THE DORSET 


THIRTY WEST FIFTY-FOURTH 
CAdjoining _, Tifth Avenue 


WPI ARIA SS Law wil nil a 





Travel suits and en- 
semble costumes done 


on new lines, made 


from selected fabrics. 


118 EAST 60" STG 


Tel. Regent 3464 














Va Studio Apartments 
17 WEST 96 A.FEW STEPS trom 


CENTRAL PARK 


VERY ATTRACTIVE 
LARGE LIVING ROOMS 
Newly Completed Building 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 


The Beasts of the Forest and the Birds of 
the Air—Paolo and Francesca Lose Again 


HAT with 

one movie 
and another I have 
seen more of Af- 
rica than Trader 
Horn. Victoria 
Falls is as familiar 
to me as Fifth 
Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, 
thanks to the Fifth 
Avenue Playhouse, 
where they will 
not show pictures 
of battleships but 
where they will 
and do show at least twice a month 
a picture of Victoria Falls. Thirty- 
two thousand natives have cavorted be- 
fore my eyes in honor of the Rain 
God, or the Sun God, or just for the 
fun of it. I have seen countless croco- 
diles slip into every known river in 
Africa, and then have watched most 
of them waddle out again. There 
isn’t a monkey in Africa that has not 
flitted across some one of the screens 
that I have looked at. Hartebeests, 
wildebeests, and allmenarebeests have 
shyly rushed across every horizon of 
the Dark Continent while I have 
peeped at them from theatre seats. As 
surely as I know my bootlegger’s name 
so surely do I know that a lion can 
be chased twice without its developing 
any hard feelings, but that the third 
time he (or she) will get irritated and 
eat you up. N’koko incoge ke wa 
kirria ambwini ngogudema. With the 
proper incentive I could lower Stan- 
ley’s time for finding Livingstone by 
six months, three days, and one min- 
ute to change pictures. 


kil 
| 


try 
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OUR correspondent presents here- 

with his report on another safari 
into the svelte, or is it the veldt? 
“Simba,” however, at the Earl Carroll 
Theatre, where men used to be men 
and women wore wide open spaces, 
proves that familiarity does not breed 
contempt. It is darn good fun and I 
urge you to go and take a little easy 
natural history. Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
tin Johnson spread there their pictorial 
record of a trip through Africa and 
do so in as authentic and as believable 
a manner as you could wish for. The 
wild animals, it seems, are not so wild 
after all and they permit themselves 


! 





to be photographed 
in a most engag- 
ing fashion, At the 
end of the film a 
tribe of willing 
natives throw 
spears into a lion 
and kill it. The 
photography is ex- 
cellent, the cap- 
tions are good, and 
the acting is per- 
fect with the ex- 
ception of the rhi- 
noceri, who seemed 
a little camera- 
conscious. None of it is staged and 


it is superbly edited. 


W. GriFFITH made still anoth- 
© er comeback at the Liberty 
Theatre; this time his effort was 
“Drums of Love.” It concerns it- 
self with the legend of Paolo and 
Francesca and is laid in South Amer- 
ica in the nineteenth century. ‘This 
unfortunate romance has been sub- 
jected to treatment by Dante, D’An- 
nunzio, Stephen Phillips, Tschaikow- 
sky, Liszt, Alfred de Musset, Long- 
fellow, Anselm, and Rodin before 
Griffith took it in hand. ‘You can 
lay that display of names to my vast 
erudition or a careful reading of the 
program, depending upon how polite 
you are. 

The picture is beautifully staged 
and generally well acted. I believe 
the practice when comparing a mov- 
ing picture to a still masterpiece is to 
make Rembrandt the basis of compari- 
son. Not to fly in the face of tradi- 
tion, I state that “Drums of Love” 
is done with Rembrandtish beauty. 
Soft photography and shadows have 
been employed with excellent good 
taste, and figures are properly placed 
in their surroundings. Lionel Barry- 
more in a poorly made up body and a 
well made up face contributes a lot 
of good acting and Mary Philbin looks 
pretty but overdoes things when she 
makes the grimaces of seduction. The 
rest of the cast is capa—I mean ade- 
quate. Mr. Griffith’s direction is 
mostly antique and uninspired, but it 
does. He has presumed that he was 
creating for a grown-up and intelli- 
gent audience. A welcome and re- 
freshing assumption. —O. C. 
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the silent drama offers limited 
possibiiities, philosophically in- 
toned the clever cinema cus- 
tomer, but for gentle weeping, 
little love thrills, lingering laughs, 
and what not, it is the world’s 
best provider, particularly when 
purveyed 


An 
by the paramount H N 


where 


colleen moore in 
“her wild oat” a 
first national picture 
delightfully demon- 
strates how rapidly 
one lone seed grows 
into a large crop of 
monkey business. 





and 


the incomparable sophy 
tucker, givers her inimitable 
imitation of a crowd, vocally 
and figuratively, while lou 
kosloff and band respect- 
fully do their stuff. 


and 


there are novelties, including 
the return of the psuedo- 
native, jesse crawford, to his 
cherished organ—and other 
delights also. 


at the rivoli— 
united-artists 


where 


that little somebody 
nobody no’s, is 
warmly admired by 
aspiring young wo- 
men for her excel- 
lent work in “‘gentle- 
men prefer 
blondes,”’ by para- 
mount from anita 
loos’ conception of 
‘“*there’s one born 
every minute.’ 








, 





at the rialto 





— 
Tie ke 





where 
emil jannings’ mag- 
nificent acting in 
**the last com- 
mand,” von stern- 
berg’s paramount 
picture, is changing 
cold cinema cynics 
into frenzied film 
fans. 





luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 
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HE centre of the fight business 
in New York is a room in the 
cellar of Madison Square Gar- 
den—a bare, square room lighted with 
one big light in the middle of the 
ceiling and furnished with one chair 
and a padlocked wooden chest which 
is full of old boxing gloves. Three 
of the walls, stained with spittle 
marks, are stone, but the third is made 
of glass and divided into three pan- 
els, one of which is swung on hinges 
and distinguished in red letters with 
the word “Private.” 

On weekday afternoons there are 
usually about a dozen managers of 
preliminary boys from Harlem and 
Coney Island waiting in this room to 
see Jess McMahon, who has his office 
behind the partition and who matches 
fighters for bouts in the Garden. 
With an expression on their faces 
that is not exactly distrust and not 
exactly boredom they lean against the 
wall or sit on top of the chest. Lately 
they have waited all afternoon with- 
out ever seeing the inside of that door 
in the partition behind which hour af- 
ter hour went on the grumble and 
occasional shout of voices carrying on 
an argument. It takes a lot of talk 
to make a prizefight. When the man- 
agers representing Tom Heeney and 
Jack Delaney had argued about prices 
for three days in Jess McMahon’s 
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BOXING 
Where It Starts and How It Ends—Lonely Losers 


room, Tex Rickard got disgusted and _Rickard’s program is an elimination 
went south to talk to Tunney. Reach- tournament in several senses. There 
ing Miami, he found a telegram tell- are quite a few good heavyweights 
ing him that everything was settled who can’t get in it. I’m not consid- 
and Delaney and Heeney had signed ering George Godfrey—Sharkey beat 
to fight on March first. Then, after him cleanly in 1926 and would prob- 


a lot more bickering, Sharkey signed ably do it again—or Paulino, who 


for Risko on March twelfth. In Mi- 


ami Tunney, sitting on the veranda of 
a golf club, said, “Rickard and I un- 
derstand each other”’—meaning, you 
are left to suppose, that if the De- 
laney-Heeney and Sharkey - Risko 
matches develop a new heavyweight 
challenger Tunney will fight him in 
June in a ball park, taking on Demp- 
sey again in September. 


























went to Mexico City to fight Romero 
Rojas in a bull ring. But there is 
Knute Hansen; since he flattened Phil 
Scott none of the big-money heavy- 
weights want to fool with him. Jack 
Dorval is another one who made a 
mistake — he knocked out Benny 
Touchstone. 

The other day a friend of ours saw 
Lenney, Dorval’s manager, walking 
up and down outside McMahon’s of- 
fice. “Going in?” our friend asked. 
“No, I guess not,” Lenney said; “I’ve 
been in there every day for two weeks 
and challenged everybody. What do 
I get? The laugh. I guess I’ll take 
Jack out and tour the sticks. Maybe 
I can find some farmer who is dumb 
enough to fight him.” 


ie the smaller classes, in spite of 
the three champions, Mickey 
Walker, Joe Dundee and Sammy 
Mandell, who are not meeting their 
outstanding challengers, there has been 
a fair amount of action. Tony Can- 
zoneri is the best prospect among the 
featherweights. Bruce Flowers is not 
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a bad lightweight, but it always takes 
him five rounds to quit being scared 
and in the last five rounds he’s getting 
tired, Corporal Izzy Schwartz showed 
a lot of class in winning the bantam- 
weight title from Newsboy Brown, 
and there is a real champion in the 
light-heavyweight division. But to 
offset such an occasion as the night 
when Tommy Loughran got up after 
two counts in the first round to out- 
point Leo Lomski, or when he matched 
jabs with Jimmy Slattery, fans can re- 
member the dirty Morgan-Glick fight 
or Lew Tendler and Ace Hudkins. 





I can’t get very excited about Mike 
McTigue or Leo Lomski either. Mc- 
Tigue has made some wonderful 
comebacks, but a comeback every three 
months is asking too much of God. 
If he keeps on trying he’ll go the way 
they all go—the way Berlenbach went. 


ERLENBACH is the most pa- 
thetic figure in the modern ring, 
yet it is only a little while ago that 
he and McTigue met for the first 
time. The bout was staged in the 
Yankee Stadium on a warm spring 
night. It would be hard for anyone 
who saw it to forget how the fighters 
looked in the ring—Berlenbach with 
his hands low and his big dorsal mus- 
cles standing out in the white pour 
of light, walking flat-footed after 
McTigue, who jabbed and stepped 
away, countered, clinched, and stepped 
away, his foxy face unmarked until 
in the last rounds his lip opened and a 
thin stream of blood ran over his chin. 
On his ribs dark patches showed where 
Berlenbach had hit him. 
Winning the light-heavyweight title 
that night, Berlenbach went on to 








DOBBS 


There is distinction in wearing Dobbs Clothes 


Ths Bids Shiies fee 
Women offer a generous 
selection of Dobbs 
Coats, Dresses, Sport 
Costumes, Hats and 
Accessories for Travel 
and Resort 


wear as well j 
as for Town ¥ a 
and Country. — 


Dubbs Prices a | 


modest y reflect 








the quality of 


Dobhemerchan- ff UY q 
dise. y 


Dobbs Coat of Camel-tweed in tan or 
grey check mixtures moderately priced at 


SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Dobbs Hat of light-weight 
felt, in any shade ~— 
EIGHTEEN DOLLARS. 


DOBBS 
FIFTH AVENUE at50° 
New Yorks Leading Hatters 
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The screen’s closest 


approach to life . . . WILLIAM FOX presents 


“SUNRISE” 


with MOVIETONE accompaniment 
Directed by F. W. MURNAU 


Starring 


JANET GAYNOR & GEORGE O’BRIEN 


Also Fox Movietone News 


TIMES SQUARE 


THEATRE, 42d St. W. of B’way 


Twice Daily, 2:30, 8:30 p.m. Sundays, 
3:00, 8:30 p.m. All seats reserved. 











in ‘“‘PARIS BOUND” 


by PHILIP BARRY 


MUSIC BOX = Mii"uats Wea.’ & Sat 


ARTHUR HOPKINS Presents 
THE SEASON’S TWO COMEDY SUCCESSES 


MADGE KENNEDY 





$9 
‘Burlesque 
A New Comedy 
PLYMOUTH fii inure and Bae 





Arthur Hopkins presents P4 U LINE LORD in “Salvation” 


A New Play by SIDNEY HOWARD and CHARLES MacARTHUR 
EMPIRE THEATRE, 4 Eves. 8:30. Mats. owed. and Sat., 2:30. 


Broadway & 40th St. 
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JED HARRIS PRODUCTIONS 














THEATRE, W. 42d 8 
SELWYN 8:30. Matinees WED. & gat. 
“The 


ROYAL FAMILY” 


By Geo. S. Kaufman & Edna Ferber 


HELEN HAYES 
~ “COQUETTE” 


By George Abbott and Ann Preston Bridgers 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S 2; 3% 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


“BROADWAY” 


World Famous Drama of the Cabarets 
By Philip Dunning and George Abbott 


THEATRE, 62d St. Sent. 
CENTURY Pk. Mats. WED” Ay SAT: 





























Unusual Films 


Direction of Fifth Avenue Playhouse Group, Ine. 


TH AVE. PLAYHOUSE, 66 Fifth Ave. 
“DISCORD” 
with Gosta Ekman and Lil Dagover 
Premier Presentation 
ST. CINEMA, 55th St., E. of 
5 5t 7th Avenue 

Closed for Altereations with builders, ete. 

Reopens Feb. 11 


ss GEORGE PLAYHOUSE, 100 Pine- 
t. apple St., Brooklyn 


Phone Main 1727 for information 


hi And in 
C 1 CAGO visit the Chicago Play- 
house, 410 S. Michigan Ave. 











ERLANGER’S 2h sits. ‘Wea & Sat: 
DIR. A. L. ERLANGER 
The Great American Song & Dance Show 


The Merry Malones 


with GEORGE M. COHAN 
AND 150 SINGING AND DANCING COMEDIANS 


The Theatre Guild presents 


POORLY 


Republic Focntre, © 8 St. ot 





Theatre Guild Acting Co. in 
BERNARD SHAW’S 


sn. 30 # Doctor’s Dilemma” 
EUGENE O’NEILL’S 
ws “Marco Millions’ 


TRE, W. 52d St. 
GUILD sis*rirs «sar: 





EUGENE O’NEILL’S 


Strange Interlude 
JOHN GOLDEN? 


B’way. Eves. only at 5:15 


WINTHROP AMES presents 


y ARLISS 


in WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 


vo MERCHANT of 
BROADHURST 


VENICE ass. oe - oe Sat. 





JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 


Vv ESCAPE 


with LESLIE HOWARD 
BOOTH Wap é : ar sas 

















GLOB THEATRE, B’way and 46th Street 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. WED. and SAT. 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM presents 


BEATRICE LILLIE 


in a New Musical Farce Comedy 


“SHE’S MY BABY” 


with CLIFTON WEBB 
JACK WHITING — ULA SHARON 


Music by Richard Rodgers 
Lyrics by Lorenz Hart 














Th., 41 St., W. of B’ . Evs. 
NATIONAL 315. ‘Mats, Wed. & ‘Sat. 2:30 
A. H. WOODS Presents 


“THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN” 


By Bayard Veiller, 
with Ann Harding and Rex Cherryman 


JOS. M. SCHENCK 
in association with MORRIS GEST present 


D. W. Griffith’s 


6 99 
‘Drums of Love 
with MARY PHILBIN 
LIBERTY PEs? Sy $Y .507 
Twice Daily—2:30-8:30 Sunday Mat. at 3 
ALL SEATS RESERVED 


Prices: Evenings at 8:30—50c to $2.00 
Daily Mats. at 2:30—50c to $1.00 








VANDERBILT 7-7, 30,5 Ere. 


Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews present 
THE MUSICAL COMEDY CLASSIC 
Mark Twain’s 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


Adapted by FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 


























GILBERT MILLER presents 


NTERFERENCE 


By Roland Pertwee and Harold Deerden 
A thunderingly good murder melodrama 


you must all play hookey from home to see 
—Vreeland, Eve. Telegram 


FIF Th 45th St. E. of 
month LYCEUM pray, sats. Th. & Sat 





48TH ST. THEA. §,00 ya Ba sate 


GUTHRIE McCLINTIC PRESENTS 


“Cock Robin” 


By PHILIP BARRY and ELMER RICE 


CHANIN’S 46TH ST. THEA. 


Evenings at 8:25. Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:25 
“i: GOOD NEWS! 
PRESENT 

“BEST OF THE MUSICAL SHOWS” 


—Charles Brackett in The New Yorker 
with GEORGE OLSEN AND HIS MUSIC 

















Mr. & Mrs. 
MARTIN 
mses SLTMBA 


“An otntn fine film of a ngs and adven- 
ture in Darkest Africa.’’—New 


EARL CARROL! one STREET 


TWICE DAILY: Matinees 2:30, $1.1¢ and 50c. 
a. 8:30, $2.20, ii 3 and $1.10. 











“Blithely blood-curdling.”"—Herald Tribune 


FULTON 
racula & Bway, - > 
wewxeres Ig ah Hat 
SHUDDER ee 











THE HECKSCHER THEATRE 
Fifth Avenue at 104th Street, New York 
Phone University 1606 Ashley Miller, Mer. 
Has some open dates for Plays, Concerts, 
Lectures, Exercises or Movies 
Every SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Plays for Young 
People and Parents. February and March matinees 
“THE DRAMATICALE,”’ a novel and delightful 

form of entertainment. 


Prices, 50c to $1.50 
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a balanced program of cinema 
art and divertissements. Men- 
tal recreation and physical com- 
fort in the world’s largest and 
most beautiful theatre. A Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a Gor- 
geous Ballet. 
SYMPHONIC CONCERTS 
Every Sunday at 11:30 A.M. 
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Direction Leo Brecher 


Sat., Feb. 4—PATSY RUTH MILLER In “The 
First Auto’; Sun. & Mon., Feb. 5 and 6—CON- 
STANCE TALMADGE in “BREAKFAST AT SUN- 
RISE”; Tues. & Wed., Feb. 7 and 8—Alice Day 
and Johnny Harron in ‘‘Night Life’’; Thurs. & Fri., 
Feb. 9 and 10—OLIVE BORDEN In ‘‘Pajamas,”’ 
also RIN TIN TIN in “A Dog of the Regiment’; 
Sat., Fob. 11—TOM MIX in “‘The Arizona Wildcat.” 








JUDITH ANDERSON 


BEHOLD : BRIDEGROOM 


By GEORGE KELLY 


“Played with such power, such subtlety and such 
distinction.""—WOOLLCOTT, Werld. 


ke oO Rk . ys THEATRE, West 48th St. Eves. 
8:30. Matinees WED. and SAT. 














MATINEE See and hear 


“124 |AL JOLSON 


50c, T5e, $1.10 


EVENINGS |The J.A77 SINGER’ 


75e to $2.20 on the VITAPHONE 
WARNER THEATRE, B’WAY at 52d ST. 











Sans APOLLO Si 55 82 


GEORGE WHITE “.. 
ED (nic) WYNN 


in MANHATTAN MARY 
with GEORGE WHITE (himself) 














now KLAW a, 2m St. W. of B’way. 


Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


A FREE SOUL 


An Appealing Play, Magnificently Acted 


WILLIAM A. BRADY Appearing in a Leading Part 














fight the best men in his class. He 
was a fine champion, but after he was 
beaten by Delaney he began to lose his 
balance. The terrible beatings he 
took even when he won seemed to 
have weakened his mind. He fought 
Delaney a second and third time. 
Then some palukas beat him. His 
wife asked him to retire. He refused 
to. He fought with Dan Hickey, 
his manager. A few of his loyal 
friends followed him through a series 
of pitiable defeats at the little clubs. 
He told Paul Gallico that he was go- 
ing to ask Rickard for a place on the 
preliminary card to the Tunney and 
Dempsey fight in Philadelphia. 

“A champion never lowers his dig- 
nity,” Gallico said, but Berlenbach 
didn’t understand. Something made 
him go on. Two months ago, in an 
arena filled with empty benches, De- 
laney, once his challenger, fighting 
him for the fourth time, played for 
six rounds and knocked him out. 


F you went to Berlenbach’s dress- 
ing-room after one of his defeats 

you would find him there almost 
alone, sitting heavily against the lock- 
ers while his friend Ben Stern packed 
the fight clothes into a bag. The 
dressing-room of a loser is generally 
deserted. Just before the Maloney- 
Sharkey fight last spring a friend of 
Jim Maloney’s took me up to see him. 
We couldn’t get into his dressing- 
room, there was such a crowd. No- 
body was with Sharkey except the peo- 
ple connected with his camp and the 
inspector watching his bandages. 

For some reason Leo Lomski, the 
night Loughran beat him, was‘an ex- 
ception to this rule of the lonely loser. 
Perhaps because he came so near win- 
ning or just because he is popular, his 
dressing-room was crowded after the 
decision. Lomski, putting on his tie in 
front of the glass, looked less tired 
than he had before the fight. 

A few days later Loughran met 
Lomski in an office on Broadway. 
Someone suggested that they go across 
the street and see themselves in the 
movies. In the theatre they sat side 
by side and watched their shadows 
fighting. 

“Boy, you can hit,’ 
after the first round. 
tumbled me like that.” 

Lomski was looking at the second 
round. 

“Maybe,” he said, “but look at you 
now. Are you trying to tell me you’re 
out on your feet?” 

—Georces Durry 


* Loughran said 
“Nobody ever 
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An Apartment Hotel 
of Supreme Excellence 


fashionable residence 

that is finding favor 
among those who can af- 
ford to be critical. 


One to seven rooms 
LY 
Ss 


ONE ELEVEN EAST FIFTY SIXTH ST 
(Just Off Park Avenue ) 
Telephone Plaza 8601 

New York 











—| Ziegfeld’s 3 Sensations |— 
NEW AMSTERDAM Mats Wed. and Sat. 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dir. 


MARILYN MILLER 
in “*ROSALIE”? with 
JACK DONOHUE 


458 reserved seats at $1.00 








é THEATRE, W. 42ND STREET 
LY RIC MATINEES, WED. AND SAT. 


RIO RITA 


381 reserved seats at $1.00 


ZIEGFEI I THEATRE, 54th St. and 6th 
sa8 Ave. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 
The All-American Musical Comedy 


SHOW BOAT 


NORMA TERRIS HOWARD MARSH 
EVA PUCK SAMMY WHITE 
HELEN MORGAN EDNA MAY OLIVER 


and CHARLES WINNINGER 














“THE SEASON’S NEWEST HIT.’’—Times 
Philip Goodman's Musical Sensation! 


MARY EATON «x O’CLOCK 
OSCAR SHAW “- 5 GIRL 
Pert Kelton, Louls John Bartels, Shaw & Lee 


THEATRE. Eves. 8:30. Popul 
44TH ST. Price Mats. Wed & Sa Set.. 2: 30 
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"A LITTLE BIT of SPAIN” 
SPANISH DINNER *#2°° 
UTHERN DINNER *125 


orala carte 
DANCING ‘Ti Two * 
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Floor 
——PTans 


ZOOR plans are 

a practical rep- 
resentation of a 
home...a clear and 
convincing picture 
of the comforts and 
conveniences which 
tenants will enjoy. 


«Park Avenue Apart- 
ments’, our brochure, 
contains the floor plans 
of the newest Tishman- 
built apartments. . . incon- 
testable evidence of the 
advantages of more than 
a quarter century of ex- 
perience in planning, 
building and managing 
finer apartment homes. 
May we send you a copy 
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A RARE Opportu- 
nity is presented to 
secure really 
RARE OLD LACES 
and ANTIQUES 
including Jewelry, Combs, 


Fans, Pictures, China, Silver 
and Furniture. The Laces are 
heirlooms and represent the 


most exquisite selections of 
days gone by. 


NEV YORK. EXCHANGE: 


WOMAN’ *S WORK 
541 Madison Avenue NewYork 


CARD CAMS FEARS CANAD 
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PARIS LETTER 


Paris, JANUARY re 

HIS being the season of 

the terme or seasonal pay- 
ment of rent, according tor 
custom the populace as a  f y= 


closed doors to recover from 

the shock and public places, aay 
restaurants, are more or less deserted. 
However nothing prevents the rent 
payers from nibbling a sandwich in 
bed and regaling themselves mentally 
with Reboux’ “Plats Nouveaux, Essai 
de Gastronomie Modern.” This icon- 
oclastic cook book from the pen 
of a man who has published ro- 
mances, Beerbohmesque parodies, and 
some thirty critical tomes, contains 
modern menus and recipes suitable 
for such eternal events as Cook Is 
Out on Strike, Dinner for the Coun- 
try Cousins, We Have to Ask the 
Curate for Lunch, etc. Discarding 
the “brutally copious cuisine” of the 
seventeenth century, the delicacies of 
the eighteenth, the interior conflicts of 
the duller Directoire which only the 
politer Second Empire appeased, Re- 
boux boldly offers his new twentieth 
century dishes as appealing to what he 
declares no real gourmet may be with- 
out—curiosity. He describes twenty 
different ways of cooking twenty dif- 
ferent vegetables, he prefers a hostess 
who knows her Camembert to one 
who knows her Joyce and he furnishes 
an excellent chapter on wines not to 
drink. In case your bootlegger would 
like to know, red Bordeaux of 1917 is 
“without finesse,” 1919 is flat and 
poor while, among whites, 1911 isn’t 
worth uncorking. Fifteen is acid and 
twenty should disagree with anyone. 
He also adds a meritorious paragraph 
on the so-called “little wines” too 
rarely appreciated by pretentious guz- 
zlers—wines of the Aude, Rousillon 
or even Algeria, whose recent produc- 
tion, by the way, is unusually small. 
Elsewhere, according to the past sea- 
son’s viniculturists’ news, forty-nine 
million hectolitres of wine (nine mil- 
lion more than the year before) were 
produced in 1928, which supply, add- 
ed to the reserve stock on hand, brings 
the total to fifty-one million hecto- 
litres of wine with which to start the 
new year right. 

To finish with gastronomy, La 
Petite Chaise, a seventeenth-century 
posthouse of the Rue de Grenelle and 
a seat through centuries of traditional 
French cooking, has been taken’ over 





A vy Eugene Shoecraft, Amer- 
ican diplomat, lawyer and 
taster. The shock to the Fau- 
i has been pleasant for 
both nationalities. Among 
m@ other coals which Mr. Shoe- 
craft brings to this French 
Newcastle, we earnestly mention his 
boiled tank trout and his Alexander 
cocktails, 


ITH the French cinematog- 

raphers’ threat to force by law 
a rationed exchange between the im- 
portation of Hollywood reels and the 
exportation of their own films, con- 
siderable curiosity settled around the 
recent showing of what was presented 
as France’s big bid for film popularity 
—‘“Le Chapeau de Paille d’Italie.” 
For their sake, we trust you may later 
see it in New York as “The Leghorn 
Hat.” This farce of plush, whiskers, 
long skirts and hair has been perfectly 
recreated from documents or perhaps 
from the original stage production of 
1895. It is the work of René Clair, 
the white hope of Paris producers and 
maker along with Picabia and Satie of 
“Entr’acte,” the first and still the best 
of the early Gallic modernisms. While 
“The Leghorn Hat” is not, as touted, 
the funniest comedy in Europe today, 
it is the funniest comedy about a leg- 
horn hat to be seen on the boulevards 
and, bad as is its star, the supporting 
cast is excellent. 

The other important late cinema 
note concerns the remarkable Soviet 
film directed by Poudovkine and 
adapted from Gorki’s “The Mother.” 
Banned by the Paris police, it recently 
constituted a noisy private program at 
the Champs-Elysées, where it was cou- 
pled with an act from “Le Partage 
pour le Midi,” by Paul Claudel, 
French Ambassador to Washington. 
Unfortunately for the publicity of the 
Alfred Jarry group under whose aegis 
these forbidden fruits were offered, 
the police failed to appear and no one 
was arrested. 


HE salons being what they are 

and dead painters being what 
many living artists still live by, the 
retrospective show of Delacroix at 
Paul Rosenberg’s has been an exposi- 
tion of first importance for the new 
year. Despite its sixty-nine items, the 
show is relatively. small. “Greece Ex- 
piring on the Ruins of Missolonghi” 
is the only sizable canvas. One must 
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thank the kindness of governments 
and individuals alike for this show- 
ing of a painter whose works have 
long since been entirely bought up. 
Delacroix’s phases, from his early 
Géricault apprenticeship up to the riper 
romanticisms completed just before his 
death, can be viewed only through the 
courtesy of the Louvre, the museums 
of Bordeaux, Metz, etc., and the even 
greater affability of German collectors 
such as Schmidt of Dresden and Staub 
of Mannendorf. It is the triumph 
of French art that, more than any 
other continental product, it has been 
continuously acquired by discriminat- 
ing Prussian collectors for the past 
hundred years. 

Equally appreciated by these same 
amateurs is the collection of Gauguin 
sculpture and engraving temporarily 
shown at the Musée du Luxembourg. 
It shows the renegade painter in many 
rare early phases—items sent to the 
first exciting Impressionist Salon of 
eighty-seven, a woodcarving dedicated 
to Pissarro and dated ’eighty-two, and 
an early profile self-portrait in bronze 
which describes placidly that icono- 
clastic face so enraging to his gov- 
ernment and to his contemporaries 
whose descendants now handsomely 
mount his posthumous show. In his 
carvings, woodcuts and engravings 
Gauguin still shakes a strong primitive 
fist over modernistic France. 


S our literary expatriates have 

shown New York their version 
of France, so have France’s few deli- 
cate literary travellers started showing 
her a new French version of our 
States. Morand, Giraudoux, and now 
Bernard Fay, conferencier of the 
University of Clermont-Ferrand, have 
visited New York and with their 
preciously faulty impressions and ac- 
cents returned to their native publish- 
ers to whom they have told their 
temporary all. In “Faites Vos Jeux,” 
M. Fay offers a volume of short 
American stories which range in their 
setting from Northwestern Univer- 
sity to New Orleans; from Cali- 
fornia to Harvard (where the under- 
graduates, Yale would be glad to 
learn, spend much of their time in 
tears). In “L’Ecarté,” a Louisiana 
tale, Fay attains a slow, sensuous, 
literary invention, highly savored with 
his Creole ingredients. In “Le Gra- 
buge,” a fantastic Pacific Coast story, 
he actually touches western civiliza- 
tion with a French finger which, hav- 
ng writ, moves on. Moves on to 
rance.—M. Fay knows. GENET 
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Fight haute in bed- - but 


only four hours of sleep- 





This rarest 
of fine coffees won’t 
disturb your rest 


AWNING ... stretching. . . half 

asleep. Four hours of rest when 
you might, have had efght. Then off 
to your daily stint with only half the 
energy you need. 

Every day thousands of people drag 
through their tasks thus handicapped 
by the sleep-thieving drug, caffein . . . 
paying a senseless penalty for yielding 
toa natural yearning for coffee at night. 

But now you can have coffee at any 
hour without fear or danger of disturb- 
ing your rest. Sanka, the remarkable 
new coffee without caffein, permits 
you to enjoy all the coffee 
you want—morning, noon 
and late at night — without 
causing a nervous or wakeful 
moment. 


Sanka has quickly won its 









way to the tables of the 

most critical coffee lovers, for 

it is much more than a good coffee 

decaffeinized. It is a coffee of markedly 

superior flavor and aroma that you 

would praise regardless of any health 
advantage. 


Try this test! 


The quickest way for you to try Sanka 
Coffee is to go to your grocer or deli- 
catessen and purchase a can today. But 
we should like to give you the oppor- 
tunity of comparing Sanka with the 
same blend from which the caffein has 
not been removed. You can’t tell the 
difference, and we want to prove it. 
Send for samples to make test to- 
day. Later we will tell you which is 
which. 


Sanka Coffee Corp., Dept. YR-26 
301 Madison Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find ten cents. 
Please send me samples “A” and “B’’. 
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WESLEY 


Ti. 
Sir Pict 


Ro om 
at the Drake 


This exquisite salon is 
suggested for all pri- 
vate occasions where 
dancing and a menu 


are features. 


The Sir Francis Room 


typifies the social pres~ 
tige which so abun- 


dantly graces The 
Drake itself. 


The Sir Francis room 

is for rent for wed- 

dings, dances, parties, 
luncheons, etc. 


The DRAKE ~ 440 PARK AVE. 
(Northwest Corner 56th St.) 


Mind C. Bas 


«Manager 


LS ANSKES ANS 


WANTED: A Child’s Pony | 


A Hackney Saddle Pony, about 14-2, 
with good manners. Must be road broken 
and perfectly safe for ten-year-old girl to 
ride. A pony which will look well in any 
company. Good home—good care. Write 
giving details and picture if possible to | 














Box J.R.C.-1, care New Yorker. 

















ecall others whose charm and 
persenality have been marred by 
superfluous hair. The modern 
method, electrolysis, insures safe 
and sure removal. Physician’s 
endorsement. Applied by a 
trained nurse. 
Personal Service by Appointment 
Evening treaiments arranged. 


HELEN M. DUFF, R.N. 
29 West 49th St. Circle 1247 
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INDOOR 
POLO 


Setting the C ollege Stage 
—The Thespians Take a 
Hand 


EVER _be- 

fore in its 
history has inter- 
collegiate indoor 
polo had quite the 
general strength 
that is being shown 
this year. ‘True 
enough, Yale has had its “Red” Bar- 
retts and its Winston Guests, but 
Princeton has never been as strong as 
it promises to be. Harvard is hoping 
for the best team it has had since the 
war, and West Point has at least one 
first-class man with not a little sup- 
port. Yale, too, has apparently sur- 
vived the loss by graduation of Guest 
and Barrett and, led by the most ap- 
propriately-named polo player in cap- 
tivity, Ollie Wallop, is doing quite 
nicely. All of which means, very 
probably, that New York will have 
rather an interesting adjunct to the 
national championships when they 
come along in March and jam the 
seats and runway of the Squadron A 
Armory. 

Last year there was no intercolle- 
giate branch of the national cham- 
pionships. ‘This was due in part to a 
feeling on the part of the colleges that 
playing against Yale and Guest was 
equivalent to picking a fight with Jack 
Dempsey, and in part to some obscure 
misunderstanding between the inter- 
collegiate and national associations. 
This misunderstanding has been ironed 
out, and G. M. Kernochan of Har- 
vard has been appointed to the execu- 
tive committee of the Indoor Polo 
Association of the United States as 
college delegate. It is practically cer- 
tain that there will be a college tour- 
nament. 





RINCETON was disappointing 

in its defeat by Yale early in the 
season, although it afterwards devel- 
oped that this was the first game of 
any sort this season indoors for the 
Tigers. They have since proved good 
enough to invade the immense riding- 
hall at West Point and beat the cadets 
in their own territory, a rather difficult 
feat for players who have been in an 
ordinary-sized ring. The surface at 
West Point is so long that’ outdoor 
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SHACKMAN’S 
English Puzzles 
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YU Wormnrren ™ WY YY 


Dinner Favors Dance Favors 


INETEEN different styles of 

these puzzles at 50 cents each 

Yes, they are clever and for 

grown-ups. We illustrate only one style 
but the others are equally good. 

New Yorkers entertain a lot and give 
many dances and parties. Without boast- 
ing, and we think you will agree, 
SHACKMAN’S is just the place for you. 

We have thousands of different Fa- 
vors and all the trimmings that are nec- 
essary for a successful party or dance. 

Just visit our shop and you will be 
delighted. It is so different. 


B. SHACKMAN& CO. 


(The name is important) 
906 Broadway at 20th Street 
East side of Broadway 


Look for the name SHACKMAN'’S before entering 








LINCOLN 
SERVICE 


THEODORE LUCE 


INCORPORATED 
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goal posts are used instead of markers 
on the rear wall. Princeton is built 
around the angular Arthur Borden, of 
Rumson, but a new and interesting 
figure scored the winning goal at West 
Point in Frank Hitchcock. The name 
is familiar and ought to be, for Frank 
is Tommy’s younger brother, return- 
ing to competition after his bad acci- 
dent a couple of seasons ago. 

Harvard has cut its first team down 
to four men, but all of them are good, 
experienced players. ‘The most impos- 
ing is Forrester Clark, a four-goal 
man who is also six-feet-seven and 
weighs about two hundred. He is the 
same Clark who rowed in the crew 
and played football tackle. J. P. Cot- 
ton, Jimmie Mandell, and B. R. Bur- 
nett are the other members. Yale, of 
course, has a Baldwin. It would, very 
probably, be illegal for Yale to play 
polo without a Baldwin around some- 
where. 

Up at West Point they are all 
very much pleased with Cadet Har- 
kins, who rides at No. 2. Harkins 
played a bit in Boston with National 
Guard teams before going to the 
Army. He is a rangy, hard-hitting 
youngster with the polo instinct. The 
Cadets are having steady practice 
against Lieutenant Connie Jadwin 
and Captains Charley Gerhardt and 
Tupper Cole, who are giving the West 
Point officers a better-balanced team 
than any they have had for some time. 

An interesting feature has been 
Lieutenant Jadwin’s remounts at 
West Point. Fort Reno sent on some 
fairly likely horses, but there was no 
one to train them. Jadwin asked for 
volunteers and instantly he had more 
riders than horses. Now, three after- 
noons a week, fifty First Classmen 
give up their only hour of liberty dur- 
ing the entire day to work with these 
raw mounts, trying to get them into 
shape for play by spring. 


CCORDING to present reports, 
there will be a touch of the high- 

er arts in the Brooklyn Riding and 
Driving Club tourney, due to start in 
the next few days. Jack Henley, who, 
if he stood on Harry East’s shoulders, 
would be as tall as Winston Guest, 
has organized a team from the Na- 
tional Vaudeville Artists. Its roster 
contains such well-known horsemen of 
the screen and stage as Will Rogers, 
Tom Mix, Jack Holt, and Fred Stone. 
lt is probable Henley will have some 
lesser lights on his team, but at any 
rate they can be depended on to wise- 
crack their way out of difficult spots. 
—MaArRTINGALE 











Use this triple Valentine / 


' "HERE is space on the Valentine coupon below 
for the names of your three best-beloveds—that 
is, of the first three in the 1928 ranking. 


Fill in the names and addresses. Clip the coupon 
and mail with check. Our Valentine suggestion is 
D’OR ELEGANT, a rich and enticing package of 
small French-style chocolates. Figure check on basis 
of number of boxes—each priced at $2 for one pound, 
$4 for two pounds or $10 for a vast five pounds. 


On Valentine’s Eve, your offerings will be delivered. 
And correctly. If you want to enclose cards with them 
send cards—but for heaven’s sake make it clear which 
card goes with which. 


THE SCHRAFFT STORES 
FRANK G. SHATTUCK COMPANY 
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Nomads 0 


New Yor 
aM HERE are occasions in 


the lives of thousands of New 
Yorkers, when they are nomads 
for the moment... and a tem- 
porary residence must be their 
tent. Times when, in search 
of a new residence after a sojourn 
abroad; lost connections with 
train or boat; a domicile usurped 
by decorators; or when a night 


in Manhattan appeals. 


To these transients, voluntary or 
otherwise, the White or the Fifth 
Avenue offers a perfectly appoint- 
ed temporary home in town. Un- 
commercial surroundings, every 
comfort and service contributing 
to their well being will be found 
in either hostelry—for a day, a 
week or a month. 

At the White, 2 room suites. At the Fifth 


Avenue, 1, 2, or 3 room suites with 
electric refrigeration. 


OSCAR WINTRA MORRIS WHITE 
Managing Director Owner 








At Washington Square 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Fifth Avenue, Corner 9'* St. 
_  $TUyvesant 6410 


a 
On Murray Hill 


HOTEL WHITE 


Lexington Avenue, Corner 37" St. 
LEXington 1200 
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READING AND WRITING 


A Good Novel, and a Great Story 


OU don’t 

want a gen- 
eral houseworker, 
de you? Or a tra- 
velling compan- 
ion, quiet, refined, 
speaks fluent 
French entirely in 
the present tense? 
Or an_assistant 
billiard - marker? 
Or an_ elevator 









cian’s helper? Or 

a private libra- 

rian? Or a lady car-washer? Be- 
cause if you do, I should appreciate 
your giving me a trial at the job. Any 
minute, now, I am going to become 
one of the Great Unemployed. I am 
about to leave literature flat on its 
face. I don’t want to review books 
any more. It cuts in too much on my 
reading. 

In order that my public—my boy 
and girl, I call them—may have the 
inestimable benefit of my report, I am 
supposed to have read “The Last 
Post,” by Ford Madox Ford (mné 
Hueffer). I have been faithful to my 
duty, in my fashion. I have read the 
book. But I did not behave like a 
regular little soldier about it. I did 
not sit me down in a hard, straight 
chair, and read it sternly through at 
one stretch. I kept putting it down, 
and sneaking off to the dear, strange 
things I truly ached to read and to 
ponder. 

It is not that “The Last Post” is 
not a good book. It is not that I do not 
think Ford Madox Ford is a fine 
novelist. (There was a time, there, 
when I thought I was never going to 
get out of those negatives, but the crisis 
is passed, now, and I am expected to 
pull through.) It is that there are 
certain things set down in black on 
white beside which even distinguished, 
searching, passionate novels pale to 
mediocrity. 

There is, for example, a brief story 
lately printed in a morning paper. I 
cannot take my mind from that story. 
I read it over and over, and then I 
crawl off in a corner and think and 
think and think. If it were only any of 
my business, I should tell you about 
that story. It concerns a man who 
shall here be called William Doe, 
because he has enough trouble already. 
He was charged with writing what 


Tl 
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girl? Or a magi- i Caw 94 ux 


are journalistically 
called poison-pen 
letters to various 
city officials; the 
charge was dis- 
missed when hand- 
i writing experts de- 
‘ clared that the let- 
ters were written 

il} not by him but by 
a woman. That, 

I think, is a fairly 

- good start, but 
wait. If it were 

any possible affair 

of mine, I should quote the cool, exact 
words of that newspaper story. “Look 
at this, will you?” I should say, and 
then I should write down these lines: 

“Mr. Doe from the first stoutly de- 
nied that he had anything to do with 
the letters or knew anything about 
them. He was at a loss to explain them 
and the use of his name in the signa- 
tures. Yesterday he said that the only 
explanation he could think of was the 
fact that his mother had kept him and 
his brother in long dresses until they 
were nine years old and that he had 
since then frequently been a victim 
of practical jokes perpetrated by his 
childhood acquaintances.” 

“The Last Post” is a tale of human 
anguish, but it rings flat and thin com- 
pared with this short piece. “The Life 
of William Doe”—there would be 
a book. I do not know who could 
worthily set down this wretched, 
grinding tragedy, this tale of small, 
steady tortures, of little obscene agonies 
dropping, slowly, ceaselessly, upon the 
heart of a man. Dreiser’s pen is too 
heavy; Hemingway’s, too sharp. 
Lardner, I think, might do it. Sher- 
wood Anderson—no, I guess not. But 
God send that someone does it, and 
does it fittingly, for there will be a 
great book—perhaps the great book. 

I wish I could stop thinking about 
it, for,as you have socrisply remarked, 
it is none of my damn business. I am 
here to write about books, not to review 
newspaper stories. Who do I think | 
am, anyway—Guy Fawkes? 

Well, about this latest novel of 
Ford Madox Ford’s. It is the last of 
his series of four books—what do you 
call a series of four books, anyway! 
I can only count up to “trilogy” —be- 
ginning with “Some Do Not. . .” 
and going on through “No More 
Parades” and “A Man Could Stand 
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Up.” To me, “The Last Post” ranks 
fourth not only in sequence. Ford’s 
style has here become so tortuous that 
he writes almost as if he were parody- 
ing himself. There are grave hard- 
ships for the reader in the long interior 
monologues which make up much of 
the book. It is a novel to be read with 
a furrow in the brow. You must con- 
stantly turn back pages, to ascertain 
from inside which character’s head the 
author is writing. 

(What do you suppose were some of 
the other dainty little practical jokes 
that William Doe’s childhood ac- 
quaintances played on him? ) 

Yet “The Last Post” is a novel 
worth all its difficulties. There is al- 
ways, for me, a vastly stirring quality 
in Ford’s work. His pages are quick 
and true. I know of few other novel- 
ists who can so surely capture human 
bewilderment and suffering, for his is 
a great pity. To me, his best book, and 
far and away his best, is “The Good 
Soldier”—the novel separate from the 
books about Christopher Tietjens. Yet 
all the books of the Tietjens saga 
have in them some of the same power, 
the same depth, the same rackingly 
moving honesty that makes “The 
Good Soldier” so high and fine a 
work. They are sad books, filled with 
sad and skinless people. There are 
some who do not like such books. The 
world, too, is crowded with the sor- 
rowful and the sensitive. There are 
many who do not like such a world. 

(Do you think that William Doe 
must trace every bitter thing that be- 
falls him back to those first nine ter- 
rible years of his life? Do you think 
he has become obsessed with the 
thought? And if he has, why under 
Heaven shouldn’t he have? ) 

In his dedicatory letter, which 
serves as a preface to “The Last 
Post,” Ford says that the book is writ- 
ten to satisfy a certain “stern, con- 
temptuous, and almost virulent insis- 
tence on knowing ‘what became of 
Tietjens’.” There was a demand for 
an ending; “if possible a happy end- 
ing.” But that he was not able to 
supply. “For in this world of ours,” 
he says, “though lives may end, Affairs 
do not. Even though Tietjens and 
Valentine were dead the Affair that 
they set going would go rolling on 
down the generations, . . . The rest 
will go on beneath the nut-boughs or 
over the seas—or in the best Clubs. 
It is not your day nor mine that shall 
see the end of them.” 

So at the end of this last book, 
Christopher Tietjens, “The Last 
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Tory,” is left with Valentine and the 
child that is to be born to them, to 
carry on the Tietjens gentleness and 
courage and bewilderment. It has al- 
ways been a thorn to me that the man 
should have so difficult a name as 
Christopher Tietjens; and as for the 
woman he loved, fine and brave 
though Ford has made her, I could 
never let her near my heart because 
her name was Valentine Wannop. 
That is quibbling, I know, and of the 
silliest sort. But that’s the way I am. 
Take me or leave me; or, as is the 
usual order of things, both. 

(I wonder if William Doe’s 
brother, who was also condemned to 
those pitiful long dresses, has been a 
like victim of the hellish jokes of the 
childhood acquaintances. Or was it 
only William who was singled out? ) 

“The Last Post” is mainly the story 
of the life’s end of Mark Tietjens, 
Christopher’s brother, who neither 
spoke nor moved from the moment he 
heard a bugler blow the last post, the 
call for the dead, on the night of the 
Armistice that he thought shamed 
England and betrayed her sons, to the 
quarter-hour before his own death. 
Then he speaks one brief phrase of 
deep and contemptuous pity to Christo- 
pher’s wife, the glamourous and devil- 
ish Sylvia. Sylvia, the villainess of 
the piece, is the character who stands 
out sharpest to me from the Tietjens 
saga. It is she that I am sorriest to 
see leave forever. 

(Who do you suppose that woman 
was who wrote those atrocious letters 
and signed William Doe’s name 
to them? She must be overwhelmed 
with the success of her prank. It was 
such a long, thorough, far-reaching 
bit of savagery. He was arrested in 
October, and knew three months of 
being out on a thousand dollars’ bail.) 

Through “The Last Post,” as 
through all his books, there run the 
long fibres of Ford’s hatreds. ‘That 
is all very well for a writer, that, in 
fact, is fine for a writer; but it may 
get him into messes. And it gets Ford 
into a nasty jam, when he comes to 
one of his characters, his Amurrican 
lady, Mrs. De Bray Pape. I am as 
ready as the next to take a joke on my 
native sex and my own countrywomen, 
but here is as clumsy a caricature as 
you can find. I suggest that Mr. 
Ford go some place and get good and 
ashamed of himself for smearing this 
blemish of heavy buffoonery across the 
honest pages of his book. 

(I wonder if William Doe ever 
has easy moments. Or does he dwell 
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always in the fear of what will hap- 
pen next? Do you suppose he ever has 
any fun? And how does he? ) 

And now that this review is over, 
do you mind if I talk business for a 
moment? If you yourself haven’t any 
spare jobs for a retired book-reviewer, 
maybe some friend of yours might 
have something. Maybe you wouldn’t 
mind asking around. Salary is no ob- 
ject; I want only enough to keep body 
and soul apart. The one thing I ask 
is that I have an occasional bit of time 
to myself. I want to read the papers. 

—ConsTant READER 


MORE BOOKS 


“N OVEMBER NIGHT,” and it’s an 
1 English November, too, is no 
novel for someone combating post- 
influenza depression and badly want- 
ing cheering. Its effect on me is not 
unlike that produced by a fog-encir- 
cled moon on a mournful hound-dog 
given to vocalizing his woes. I could 
bay after finishing it. The anonymous 
author of “Miss Tiverton Goes Out” 
and other works besides this most re- 
cent one is a psychological novelist— 
one of those that deal in the nerves 
and brain workings of their charac- 
ters, like a student neurologist neatly 
separating the gray nerve threads from 
a mass of rejected tissues. She, or he 
—but much more probably she—is no 
mean hand at the job, either. But I 
found a certain sterility and a mount- 
ing futility in the careful, slow, piti- 
less delineation throughout 325 pages 
of one neurotic young woman’s dis- 
like of her life and her family. Denise 
is an upper middle-class English girl, 
fairly unhappily married to a rich and 
kindly City magnate named Horace— 
almost ’Orace, I think. He seems sure 
enough of his H’s and his fortune 
but a little lacking in the finer points 
of civilization and education, though 
as a matter of fact Denise did not 
seem to me so very many punkins her- 
self. Anyway, Horace gets on her 
nerves something awful. He’s so darn 
kind and rich and considerate that 
she isn’t going to be able to bear it 
much longer—besides she only mar- 
ried him for his money and to escape 
from her mamma who gets on her 
nerves much more than Horace. Then 
there is a sister named Pansy who 
bursts with health and efficiency and a 
sister-in-law named Amy who teems 
with offspring and both these females 
get on those nerves of Denise till they 
must have looked like telephone wires 
with a flock of sparrows dragging 
them down. How Denise kept from 
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screaming I don’t know but she man- 
ages to droop around in sables without 
any real organic disease and even 
starts to have a baby, but the book has 
it all tied up with a cocoon in which 
a slug called a Hop Dog is awaiting 
the moment of becoming a moth. The 
housemaid nearly dusts this cocoon 
away several times and Denise suffers 
agonies in her soul and has a crise des 
nerfs or so about it. Finally, the baby 
arrives but is too depressed to live and 
Denise, remembering how perfectly 
maddening her mother is, and im- 
pressed by a dream message from a 
long-dead lover, remembers that Hor- 
ace is a kind old dog and rewards him 
by a pat on the head. There is a 
little skirmish with the Catholic 
Church and a bit about an absconding 
brother but mostly the book is Denise 
and her Nerves. It is very beautifully 
and skillfully written. I found the 
heroine poisonous and longed childish- 
ly for a little bit of plot or story but 
that may have been due to weak liter- 
ary taste and a cold in the head. 


HE nobility and high ideal of 

service which prompted me _ to 
read “Sagusto,” by Cecil Roberts, just 
in case it might be worth some gentle 
reader’s while, deserted me at the for- 
ty-ninth page. Tripe @ la mode de 
Caen from discontented cows. Tripe 
hardly worthy of that noble animal it 
derives from. All about an island in 
the Adriatic and a revolution involvy- 
ing ten hired sojers. And “The Wise 
Wife,” by Arthur Somers Roche. A 
tale of a lady who makes her husband 
and his girl friend try it out for a 
while and, guess what, he comes back 
to the wife in the end! Apple sauce, 
and a dishful of this a day will keep 
me indefinitely where no novels are 


sold. —N. H. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


Uppermost in our mind are: 


THe Last Post, by Ford Madox Ford 
(A. & C. Boni). The fourth and con- 
cluding part of the Tietjens saga. A 
distinguished novel worth all its diffi- 
culties. 

NovEMBER NIGHT, by the anonymous author 
of “Miss Tiverton Goes Out” (Bobbs- 
Merrill). Some good writing and char- 
acterization more or less wasted on the 
story of an irritating and inconsequential 
lady neurotic. 

Cities OF THE PLAIN, by Marcel Proust: 
translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff 
(A. & C. Boni). The Sodom and 


Gomorrah portions of “A la Recherche 
du Temps Perdu.” Proust’s fascination, 
so difficult to define, continued in two 
volumes of perverse moral snobbishness. 
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Tue Ucty Ducuess, by Lion Feucht- 
wanger (Viking). The vigorous portrait 
of an indefatigable and ape-mouthed 
duchess at large in the Middle Ages. 

DAYBREAK, by ‘ie Schnitzler (Simon 
& Schuster). Pre-war Vienna and a 
young officer’s gamble with life, love, 
and the rest, done with Schnitzler’s usual 
finesse. 


And we still recall with pleasure: 


Cups, WaANpDS AND Sworps, by Helen 
Simpson (Knopf). SouTHern CHARM, 
by Isa Glenn (Knopf): THe GOLDEN 
Ass or Aputerus (Boni & Liveright). 
A YANKEE PASSIONAL, by Samuel Or- 
nitz (Boni & Liveright). 


THE CrIME WAVE 


Mystery stories that mystify: 


Tue Smitinc DeatH, by Francis D. Grier- 
son. (Clode). Poison for profit. Holds 
your interest while an elusive criminal 
is run to earth by the famous Professor 
Wells of “The Zoo Murder.” 

THE SQUEALER, by Edgar Wallace (Dou- 
bleday, Doran). Wallace is always en- 
tertaining, and this story of an arch- 
traitor among London criminals is no 
exception. 

THe Murper IN THE Patrant, by J. S. 
Fletcher (Knopf). A murder in an Eng- 
lish cathedral town, more puzzling, even, 
than Fletcher usually is. 

Tue Devit’s MANTLE, by Frank L. Pack- 
ard (Doran). Romance, rather than mys- 
tery, but a good yarn. 

Tue Hauntep House, by Hilaire Belloc 
(Harper). A burlesque mystery story 
with amusing illustrations by K. 
Chesterton. Take it or leave it! 


GENERAL 


Our immediate enthusiasms are: 


AuBREY BearpDSLEY: THE CLOWN, THE 
HARLEQUIN, THE Pierrot or His Ace, by 
Haldane MacFall (Simon & Schuster). 
The story of the most memorable genius 
of the Yellow Book and the Savoy and 
his fantastically brief and tragic career. 

FlemisH Art, by Roger Fry (Brentano). 
A brief critica] survey of the more im- 
portant Flemish painters with black and 
white reproductions. 

RoBESPIERRE’S RISE AND Fatt, by G. 
Lenotre (Doran). Psychological probings 
into the eventful life of the Sea Green 
Incorruptible. 

Ottves or Enptess Ace, by Henry Noel 
Brailsford (Harper). How a League of 
Nations, transformed into a world-wide 
federation, might solve the complex 
problems of this distracted world. 

My Lirg, by Isadora Duncan (Boni & 
Liveright). The story of a remarkable 
and unrestrained woman, perhaps a 
genius, told with the simplicity of frank- 
ness, 

Soncs From “Now We Are S1x,” by A. A. 
Milne; music by H. Fraser-Simson; dec- 
orations by E. H. Shepard (Dutton). 
Ten infectious tunes with such admirably 
Satie-esque instructions as “Just fast 
enough.” 


Less recent: 


BisMarcK, by Emil Ludwig (Little, 
Brown). FINANCIAL ApDvICE To A YOUNG 
Man, by Merryle S. Rukeyser (Simon 
& Schuster). Romantic RAascats, by 
Charles J. Finger (McBride). Mostiy 
Mississipp1, by Harold Speakman 
(Dodd, Mead). In tHE GoLpEN NINE- 
TIES, b: Henry Collins Brown (Valen- 
tine’s anual). CALAMITY JANE AND 
THE Lapy Witpcats, by Duncan Aik- 
man (Holt). 
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“It does make me feel so much lovelier™ 














Now {merica has learned the way to make toilet 
soap by the French method for just tien cents! 
° ° ° 
How eagerly it has been welcomed—this new different 
toilet soap! Already in just two years it is the delight 
of seven million families! “Only expensive French 
soaps ever left my skin so smooth” 
—"“itmakes my skin as beautifully 
smooth as the French soaps I used 

to pay a whole dollar for!” 
Naturally, for Lux Toilet Soap 

is made exactly as the finest French 

soap is made. In her cult of 


womans loveliness France found 


“Is any one thing of first importance in 
making a woman beautiful?” the famous 
artist, McClelland Barclay, who paints 
the exquisite, wholesome loveliness of the 
{merican girl as no one else, was recently 
asked. “Decidedly,” answered Mr. Bar- 
clay. “a smooth skin is absolutely neces- 
sary—youcan thave beauty withoutthat.” 


THE DOLLAR A CAKE LUXURY 


a special way of making soap— to give a woman's 
skin satin smoothness! 

But the French method was costly, especially 
since so little French soap was made. It was only 
when America found literally millions of women 
wanting a finer toilet soap that one could be made 
by the famous French method and 
still be kept reasonable in_ price. 
Then came Lux Toilet Soap for 
just ten cents. As luxurious as 


costly French soap! Made by the 





makers of your indispensable 
/ Lux. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 


Massachusetts. 
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First Star—‘‘They tell me you’ll endorse any cigarette for a consideration . . . 


1 


SeconD STAR—‘‘ Sure, so long as the consideration isn’t that I give up my Chesterfields! 
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